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i adding motivatidrial activities re- 
lease a kind of creative energy, " 
sale I one Reading Js Fundamental 
vplunteeft fihatthe whole school pan tap ^ , 
The geography teacher *arid the math teacher- 
start teacMn£jr5m a new angle.. Suddenly 
the youngsters^Biscover that learning can be 
fun." 

"Fun," said another; "causes kids to do* 
better in all their subjects. The name of the 
game is to motivate children — period." 

"We create almost ah athletic excitement for 
reading in our school/' said a teacher. Anql 
we allow every child to feel a part of that 
excitement. Books alone can't do that. Only 
people can do that.*' I 

Since 1 966 ,_ Reading Is Fundamental _(_R fr)— a 
reading motivation program that operates on 
the grass roots level thrbugria network of 
vol unteers-^has been exploring ways to mo- 
tivate children to* read. Some 1 l_1 7;pb cit- 
izens — from Alaska to Puerto Ricp^ from 
Guam to Mairi^vbluriteer to engage young* 
sters* jn year-round book-relared. activities-— 
all fun; and all designed to show,that 
reading is bbfh fun arid furidarriierital. 




Thpse activities lead up to the "book dis- _ 
tributions,'' when ^the youngsters may browse 
through a wide selection of books and . 
choose, without adult interference, a book of 

their qgn._ Throughout the course of a 1 

school year, a child will normally select no 
fewer than three book v s to keep. 

To generate enthusiasm" for learhirig and 
^reatfiricf Reading Is Fundamental projects 
devise reading motivation _actiyUies that are 
^held before and after each book distribution: 
The activities described herein comprise a 
'cookbook^' of the best of thpse reading^ 
motivation activities^ all field tested by volun- 
teers: though the "recrp^s" included in this 
tifcok were set up fcjr Reading Js Fundamen- 
tal projects, they are l readily adaptable to 
classrooms; youth' service organizations arid 
other groups that serve youngsters. 



What Ch; 




Good Motivational 
Activity? l ' T ' 
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In collecting model activities for this book, 
we sent out a call to our field contact people 
to tell us about activities thatlhad worked - to 
motivate reading. We were deluged w[ith 
responses. * 

We also selected a small number of project 
directors who rjtm some of the most out- 
standing reading motivation programsVto 
answer a second question: what are the 
distinguishing characteristics of a great moti- 
vational activity? Are there any common 
themes that run through the activities listed 
here? > 
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These cohsultahts tcHd us Lthat th^rp are. 
Though they represent projects' rn aii sec- 
tions of the country, in big cities, smfeU 
towns and rural areas, they_ agreed on . 
characteristics of a Successful motivational 
activity: : t . » ^ 

1- It should \ bm Tun. ^One princip^al com- v _ 
mented, "Only those who hav6 seen sparkles 
in children's eyes arid heard exciterrient in 
ttieji' voices whfn they_ receive their books - 
can wp^ipl^he Reading Is Fundamental 

2. It should help Rids feel good about 
themselves. Some of these activities involve 

competition. Yet it cannot be stressed . 

strongly enough that in a motivational ac- 
tivity, rib brie should ^ever feel like a loser. 
Always make sure to recognize the contribu- 
tions of eyery 'child. 

3. It should Involve the home. Parents are 
their children's first ar^ci most influential 
teachers. Any really successful leng-term 
reading project will involve tjie bome^aSj 
as the schoq^. library or club where the 
project operates. * 

Eteewhere in this book", a consultant tells 
the dumber of parents who come out on a > 
hj5J_ su _ m Jtw w|tch their children 

receive a photocopied certificate for reading^ 
that's a signal of the impact reading moti- 
vation programs can have on entire families, 



4« It should help youngsters explore their ' 
own Interests. By relating, reading to every- . 
day experiences, motivation* programs can,. 
hefp^tuiJente see tHat learning is a Hfe-lQng 
prpcesSAReadigg^Iri help them meet their 
own goals, both in . their professional life and' 
their leisure hpurs. 1 . 

p. It should challenge land exclt% children. 

o)ne volunteer says t "Children are hungry for. 
Stimulating 

•ways." Reading motivation programs ancf 
book events cart of ie/n add id that excite- 
ment. - 



Some Guideli] 


ties for 


Motivating Tec 


onagers to 


Read ' : 




When (fjannring motivation^] activities for 
teenagers, keep in irjihji the special needs of 
adolescents. Scnne guidelines: 

1. Adolescents want to be accepted by 
their peers, to draw reluctant readers into 
motivational activities, predicate winning on 
the level of class participation. ^ost adoles- 
cents^iJiJoin in so t h ey don't leave their 
classmates in the lurch. 

Adolescents want to be treated as 

adults. Err on the side of activities that Ire 

responsible and [ mature L and avoid any that 

seem in the least l?it babyish. Select prizes^ * 

re attuned to teenage interests: a 

d record ajbi iit^a tickfi to an important 

or theatre events, or an autographed 

possession of a celebrity. ' . 

# 

3. Adolescents ajre exploring career op- 
tions. Whenever possible, bring a visitor who 
can expio^^ while L 

stressing the importance of wide-ranging 
reading in the success of any career. (See 
Chapter 2.) 
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4. Enroll adolescents In plailning the logis- 
tics of motivational activities. Adolescents 
pan often play an important role in setting - 
up reading motivational [ activities for their 
own classes as well as for younger children. 
(See Chapter 2 ) 

For your convenience, we have grouped 
activities suitable for jeeriajjirs at.the end of 
each chapter Activities adaptable tb_ both 
eje mentary stud en ts and teenagers are 
marked with an asterisk in the expanded 
table of contents for each chapter. 
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"Reading Week or Month 
. Balloon Launch 
Parade • ~. 

Pep Rally 
Reading Fair 
Reading a Circus 
Blast-Off for Reading 
Let** Have a Book-nic 
Reading Is Treasure 
•Voices fromOur ftst 
Celebrate Your State' 
•Where Are Your Roots? 
Schools Rive Roots 
Reading Round Tible 
fteadiqg Round Up • 
Books Are Like Wheels 

Aboard the Reading Railroad 

Sail Intp Reading 

Follow the Yellow Brick Road 
Around the WbrljJ in 80 Books- 
A-Thons . m 
BEAR Day 

•Hobby Time % * ; : : \ 

Halloween ~~ 
Christmas •** 

St. Valen tine 's Day r 
Feasts, Festivals and Celebrations 
Hats on tgr Reading . 1 - 

Mascot 



Especially for Teenagers 



Reading Is a Hit > 

Reading through the Ages 

Vote for Books 
•Renaissance Fair '* * 
•Happy Days ' 

Animals/pets 

College ttfe 



•Activities adaptable for 
students of all ages. 
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in an age^of electronic medja.^when children 
and parents _are aii tod often- passive viewers 
of g reat ey^wrthe^fsltnjch TbTB^^ tor~7 
an activity that fosters active participatnpn-- 
and adds a touch of "showbiz^" Many 
activities in this chapter involve the commu- 
nity in the prbmbtiph of reading.. Tp ba _ _ 
successful, they require time and planning. 

Tho^hjriginaHy^eyelo^d'Tor use with 
Reading is Fundamental book distributions, 
these special book events are easily adapt- 
able to J ibrary f iejd _tnp|) book Jairs^ and any 
other activity that introduces children to - r 
literature. * 

Steading Week or Month * 

Your mayor, governor, state or local superHv 
►tendent of education may be willing to 
designate a time for speciaj book events to 
celebrate reading. In Mitchell, South Dakota, 
for instahcl^he entire town got involved in 
Reading Month. 

In the Mitchell schools, teachers antf stu* 
dents brainstoSfied to devtffop a calendar of 
reading activities for each day of Reading _ 
Month . Swrie prescribed tqsks were serious: 
"write a letter to your favorite author "^Others 
were merely foe fun; "read a dumb poem." ' 
Many called for codper^ion: _ M j5erform a 
choral reading," or "read a bpokto a littie 
kid." Teachers set aside time fpr the stu- 
dents to* com p I ete t fi e if read ing abt iyjties 
and helped them coordinate the special 
projects. \ ' 

' "But we tinted to Involve the entire town, i 
hot just school people," says Mitchell RIF 
coordinator, Ray VVniar<l ..And Uiey djdL burr 
ing Baby Book Week, for example, every 
baby born in Mitchell received a free book. 

Every rest^rant table in town sported a_ 

tab[e tent mjiing parents what they could do 
to promote reading in their Homes. (Willard 
warns that you'd better print plenty of these, 
since interested jjarents kept taking thern^ 
home:) And on one day everyone in Mitchell 
was encouraged to stop what they were 
doing and read for 15 minutes. The lo^ 
radio station cooperated by broadcasting a 
story read by the mayor, orMhe air. 



Staging a special event of, this Wnd Is a great 

^ftfflyib Jbfiild su pport f or r6ad ing wi thin you t_ 

„_____j^__ _ . . 

Balloon 
Launch 




Each^ear hundreds of RfF projects across 
the country launch he! ium-^f Hied balloons , 
with attached notes listing each child's name 
and favorite boo k, and req uesting the f i nder 
to write back about his favorite book. 

The Statesvilie, North Carolina, schools~8ei- 
cided I to make their balloon launch a really 
special day and selected the theme "Reading 
Giyes^Ybu a High." Before^ a 
local hot-air balloonist brought a beautiful 
balloon to the school playground. All the 
students watched as the balloon wk teth- 
ered and inflated. Then the school princij 
and "RjF Man," a volunteer, entered tt 
baMpph and tpdk^a short ride. Wiethe 
balloon returned to earth, "RIF Min" 
stepped out carrying a sack of books that 
had been secretly placed in the balloon 
before the launch. 
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ONDAY 



fool 



Pia/Button Day 



reading song 



to a little kid 



TUESDAY 



you, read oil 
the way to 
school 



..... 



Interview an 
adolt about 



WEDNESDAY 



Choral . 
Beading ' 



THURSDAY 



Read a M 
poem 



Play charades 
with a 
title 



Uslento 
someone 
younger read 



Spare a book 

..1 

a • 



Wtite a letter, 
to your favorite 



Read a:label. - 
or box and ' 



Prepare a TV, 
commercial to 
sell your book 



and etc) 



Design a book 
cover 



FRIDAY 



Makelbook- 



Make a poster 
adverting, a 



i. ; 



SATURDAY 



•f 

...Si.. 

J 



f 
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Parade : ♦ * ' l -< , 

Have a book character parade through' ihef 
center of town. Include the student body, 
interested supporters and Organizations. The 
' band, pep squad, and cheerleaders can lead 
the way. Students cdstumed as their favorite 
, bdqfc jghlfacter can carry signs advertising 
their favorite book and hand out leaflets 
about a book event to be held ih the evening 
for the community. Wter the parade, serve 
refreshments and award prizes for the best , 
costurtwsr 

Pep Rally: Book Cheers and Songs 

Hold iajpeplrally.and invite a local celebrity 
to talk about the imRprtance of reading^ 
then have some reading cheers anft songs. 

In one school, eacKclass was akslgpned tc» 
make up a reading cheer about their favorite 
book, author, or abbut several books by one 
author S<^ 

enthusiasm. To be successful, the song 
should be short and easily learned, and have 
•a well-known melody You can encourage the 
classjo write a book song to share with the 
enlrre school. 



Rtading p^ir 

JEveryone In a schoe^prineJpaL cooks Janj- V 
tprs v 6lassrpom^c_ah gut up Jpok^displays. 
.In ow school, some ^lassrobrtis made 
dioramas of books they read, one classroom 
made a storybook town, and thf second, 
grade made ~& thre^fbpt-taM alphi° et book , 
to donate to the kindergarten room. After ail 
displays were upt each classroom took a tour 
of the building. Th§ youngsters f^rite? Thf^ 
custodian^ display :Jhey had hting various 
cleaning bottles from the ceiling and then 
put up a sign reacting "Custodians Musi 
Read^Tpo/^ Following the tours, the whole , 
schcN&Bt tended a RiF book distribution: 



Reading la a Circus 



ft: * 




Several Reading Is Fundamental projects 
have used a circus theme to demonstrate to 
cMdren thpt reading js the ticket to th ree 
rings of tea: In one school, older children _ 
haa studfSel the detaijjh Circus posters, then 
had chosen a fampu^i'tJys character and^ 
learned about his or her life: In another 
school, a costumed ringmaster vislted t each 
classroom to give'students a ticket. 

Roorjis were decorated with crepe piper 
streamers Jo T reieml^^ tji^Ltop. Attemtents 
were dressed as clowris. The "three ringjpj 
were roynd tables- filled with books Chitcitn 
lisp t had a chance to > visit the_ 1 ^rhJdy^y ,, — :pn , 
area'ot simple game booths at which every 
child could win-a. small prize. After choosing 
their books, youngsters curled up -with I bag 
of popcorn for a few minutes and read. 

if " ■ : 
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Bjiit-pfffor Reading i j i 

For a book event featuring space age books, 
a "Space Invader" (someone pressed in a 
silver sa_u_na_ suit and exotic headgear) can 
announce that the books are coming, and 
escort groups to the book event; Post a large 
photo of the space shuttle and the i riser ip- 
L' ? n D ay s_tp i Bfastoff^ On book event day, 
decorate the room with moon photographs, 
NASA photos bfJhe earth,* and a eardbbarcT 
space capsule. Everyone can dress up as an 
imaginary space greature. ; 

Let's Have a Book-nic 

Everybody loves a picnic. Arid for a nice 
spring day what could be more .appealing ■-- 
than a chance, to read a great book and t 
enjoy the weather? RbfSe off an area outside 

with carnival flags and spread Tots of 

blankets: Volunteer readers can sit on the 
blankets and read td small groups of stu- 
dents. Refreshments are popsicles, of 
course. After hearing stories and jinging^ 
some . camp songs, students can move to the 
book displays — lots of picnic baskets fa- ■ 
hel led Adventu re, " "Puzz\&s,"_ ' Ani jtiajs, V_ etc . 
Be sure to. have picnic baskets brought to 
the picnic site a day or two early— some 
pepple wiM ihevitably_ forget. Some projects 
have combined this activity with a real 
picnic — on a field day or for a last-day 
special treat. -*y , 



' The National Air and Spae£ Museum has 
black-and-white study prints of aircraft and - 
spacecraft availablb for use in schools. As of 
this writing, there is no charge fbr-these prints. 
Contact: 

Coord ifiator/Cu rriculum and instruction 
Edacational Services Division 

Room P-700 . , 

National Air. and Space Museom 
Washington, D.C. 20560 



Colored posters of the space shuttle Columbia, 
the m boh ,_ an d ot he r space- re lated photo : 
graphs are available for sale To obtain a 
catalogue listing available materials 1 and prices./ 
write to?_ V f 

Sales Catalogue \ * 

National Air and Space Museum 
. RO Box 2244 

Washington.' D.C. 20013 



, Reading If Treasure ' \ . 

A pirate arrives, to announce that buried -: 
treasure is hidden nearby and ojeliv&s maps 
(to record how many .books the children read 
or how much time they spend reading at * 
home}: Onq project gave each youngster a 
gold nugget (gravel spray-painted gold) for * 

?ich_^ok_read L d Istjibu tipn _day L st 

dents can be given eye patches to wear and 
taken \o dig for treasure. Books are dis- 
played in treasure chests, and helper^ dress 
aspirates^ One ^ project^ made i_a ^ large key for 
each room (each one painted a different 
color), cut the key into three parts, and hid 
the parts throughout the school. Students 
were given clues about where to find the 
keys. When each cJ&ssroom had a key to fit 
together,, they Were able to Unlock a treasure 
chest filled with books. # 

*Volcas from Our Patt— A Local Hlttory 
Celebration 

To celebrate the centennial pf the settling of 
their valley the Trout Lake, W^hington, RJF 
program sponsored an oral history project: 
Community citizens were encouraged id 
lend everyday items from a century aigo — 
candleholders, tools, bgoks^ kitchen irnftje^ 
merits — to the school for a display. Maps and 
pictures of early buildings in the valley were 
also available. 

Adults research ed the _h i st p ry of the val ley 
and learned several stories about the earliest 
settlers. They visited each classroom and 
told the children one or more of fhese true 
stories. Then the younger (K-4^children 
selected their favorite stdries and illustrated 
them. The older (grades 5-8) made a time 
liDej3f_sign|ficant events m the valley; the 
younger children's pictures were used as 

illustrations. 

*\ ■ 

On distribution day, an assembly featured 
many of the oldest citizens in the community 
who shared their reminiscenceswith the^ 
children. Volunteers for the event dressed as 
they might have 100 years age?. » 

Coordinator Lauri Sherburne reports tfciat 
ypUrigstefs were fascinated to learn ^ 
their grandparents' everyday lives as chil- 
dren. Moreover, the entire community 
a real appreciation fdrjhe struggles of 
early settlers— and a chance to reflec 
how much it owed therrr; - * 
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Celebrate Your State _^ _ ^. 
One school In Kansas combined a book 
event with Kansas Day, To set the mood, 
students were invited to come to school Jn 
costunjes representing Kansas, and the 
rooms were filled with sunflowers, the state 
flower; and other Kansas symbols made by 
the students* til® P©art>£ Indian Center ^ . 
Museum sent an Indian storyteller who kept 
6^9 p^dren spellbound for 30 minutes, The 
Kansas Secretary of State furnished aljheq 
souvenir booklet about Kansas for each V: 
student. A special day celebrating your state 
would provide a wonderful opp<y1u$iJy to. 
teach children the state song, .the i_ 
nickname and its origins, and oth^ipetial 
facts about your sis 

'Where Are You 

We are a nation of il^f^lnts. But m^ny 
children may not to^|mpe;0f th$ traditions : 
and customs of the)r countrie^^^^rigln. 
Students in the South StratfoH^W&mont, 
RlFproject were asked tojj Ind oUi from 
parents the countries oMheirfncestors. <p>n 
a huge world map made by the fifths and 
sixth -graders, the students then placed a 
colored dot (a different color for each grade) 
. oh thejr counlty Of ancestry. Surrounding 
the map vwe Oakiag posters for each _ _ _ 
c6uhtry;^dents li^^ their name under 
the c6pnf§ir of nati^^^rigln^ Both young- 
sters $hd parents were^f asci hated to see who 
else came from ••their" country. 







Books from R1F and Sister Otiea intaroaeioriari®^ :__ _ __ 
presented to OaKtand CityLCooncllman Frank Ogawa to be 

taken to Oakland's Sister City School in Fukudka, Japan 



First- and second^graders researched tradi- 
tional costumes of their ancestral home and 

colored paper dolls* these were strung 

together and mqjjnted injhe lunchroom' with 
a poster that read ["Children of the World 
Smile inihe Same Language." Third- and 
fourth -graders researched and made na- 
tional flags for^every nation; these were jalso 
mounted in trie lunchroom. 

Seventh- and eighth-traders made travel 
posters inviting children to visit k, their ,, _ 
country. Librarians nptj^ arHncjiwed 
demartd for reference books aprf boojcs on 
other, countries. ^ 

Families told RIF coordinator Pkt Reynolds 
that they spent more time than they ever had 
digging into their f$rpily> history, research- 
ing and trying special dishes from their 
meland, and even making costumes relat- 
to their native dross. 

_ : ■ r _l _____ 

t-hlf :cSie f JT RIF book diStHbutipnt featur- 
ing bO<>k^ about other countries and books 
from othfcj^jands, concluded the day. The 
smaH Vermont town found that its citizens 
represent over 30 countries, ihpluding Japan, 
Vietnam, the Soyiet Union, and Africa 



Schools Hjv* Roots 

Schools are much more than rows of desks 
and cindeNDlock hj^ 

roots. And for children whp jhink the school 
has always been there, or who think the 

principal sleeps in the school at night 

because he or she owns the place, research- 
ing the school's history could be an enlight- 
m$t\t , 



Interview former teachers and alumni: Is this 
the original building? When was the school 
opened? How has a typJcal school day ; 
changed? Ar6 there pictures or other written 
records that the children could see? 

Have children ask their parents and grand- 
parents the same Wnds ^ quwtipjisAteut 
their own schooldays. Are there any school-' 
books or other memorabilia in the attic? 



For a book event invite everyone to 
dress as they would have on some school 
day in the prat The principal can ring an o*d 
school be) I to start the day Conduct classes 
under turn-of-the century rules: straight 
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lines, boysand girls on opposite sides of the 
room, no talking, spelling bees (keep a 
senseof humor about all this and the 
children wiD'haw a great time). Youngsters 
might even volunteer to wear a "dunce cap" 

invite a famous alumnus fi&Jfhe assembly. Or 
have a sing-along of favorite old songs. (If 
you can standAHe_m^S,_arvice cream social ' 
would be a great conclusion to the day.) 

Reading Round Table • 

Feature fairy tales about knights in shining 
armor. Have the students enter the Tobm 

through a ca&\\q_pwatjm - 

appliance box). Decorate with coats of arms 
and. illustrations of favorite fairy tales, if n 
someone in your group, is particularly artis- 
Jt tic, , Jhere could eryejt 
f corner. A fairy princess\an lead children to 
* the area, and a coat of vms can embellish ! 
each display table of J>doks/ ° 

Reading Roundup _ 

Children, will enjoy a taste of theJDId West 
when western attire is the required apparel 
on book event day. At one school the books 
?^!?_deilwr8d_by_a convoy of covered ___ HL 
wagons. At another; an old prospector joined 
the distribution, equipped with a pickaxfc " 
and leading a mule with books strapped to 
its back. 



Lunch ban be a ^o^bqy meaT— perhaps 
Served outside. Younger children can have a 
stick-horse relay. Celebrity guests could 
•ncijjde a _rodeo clown « , an l equestrian unit 
dressed in traditional western clotheSy or a 
local square dancing grbup. Children can be 
brought to the book event J>y JtflDPJt hands" 
Who ' rope a class" (by bringing a long rope 
that each child is asked to hold). Bales of 
hay cph add atmosphere^ A western band 
can provide music. 




1y*o off duty fliwrifc^nd 

hoisted a "Reach tyaw Heights io Beading" banner iod 
feet in the air to proclaimjpook distribution day in York. 
f%nn^ylvani<t at the HanrSh Penn Middle School. * 

Books Are Like Wheels 

The_Sta_t^|te,_Ngrth Carolina, RIF jirqiect 
used a transportation theme "Books Are tike 
VVheef^Theyl] Take You Anywhere Ybu 
Want to Go, ' as a motivational theme fpf a 1 
book distribution Posters featuring various 
modes of transportation announced the day: 
Ode poster included hundreds of magazine 
photographs of wheels arranged to spell out 
the book distribution slogan. 

On distribution day, an 18-whjml truck, a 
large van, two motorcycles, Knew 
Oldsmobile, arid! 1031 wooden school bus 
were parked irHhe^chool Jot The children 
inspected all the vehicles at close range and 
looked out over the display from the high 
^ab of the truck. Of course, reports coordi- 
nator Betty Nichols, books about "wheels" 
were the most popular at this distribution. 



youngsters jn_Stat_e_s- 
ville. North. Carolina, 
explore a 1931 wooden 
school bus, and then! 
look out oyer a display 
of .vehicles from the\ 
high cab of a track, 
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All Aboard the Reading Railroad 

Announce the coming book event by playing 
a tape or a record of a train. Set up a ticket 
booth outside the area: Books can be 
displayed on tables labelled, for example, 
'Hobby Town" or "Mystery Ci_t£." and [ stu- _;_ 
dents can have their ticket stamped as they 
"reach their destination" (select their book). 
Those helping with the book event can wear 
engineer caps and red bandannas. 

Qh_© project earned Jhe train theme a step^ 
farther and based their railroad distribution 
on the story The Little Engine That Could." 
T h e_ cop rd|h a t p r v i sited e ac h cl ass rod m and 
read the children the story, changing the text 
to read that the "little train was delivering 
books to the good boys and girlSt at West 
School." On book event day, books were 
delivered by a real little engine — wheeled 
carts covered by plywood cutouts of railroad 
cars con stru cted by pare nts. Afterwards, 
children sang such railroad songs as "I've 
Been Workin' on the Railroad" and "Casey 
Jones." 

Sail into Reading 

The slogan ior this book event could be 
"Readers Have Smooth Sailing." Children 
enter the area by walking up a gangplank. 
Decorate with fish nets and other boating 
equipment; types of books can be identified 
by large tagboard sails above each table. 

A rowboat in a corner could provide an 
inviting place to read. HelpSrs can jiressin 
sailor costumesr-and children can decorate a 
boat with the name of their book. 
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Follow the Yellow Brick Rcfad 

For a Wizard of Oz theme, some RIF projects 
have hung long strips of yellow paper to 
represent the yellow brick road, and then 
taped cut-outs, of the children's footprints 
(each with the name of the child and a 
favorite book) to the yellow brick road— as 
though the children were going to a RIF 
book distrjbutioVi. 

IP the RJF distribution site, a jsardboard 
Wizard of Oz — made by parents or children — 
concealed a tape recording of the Wizard's 
voice telling about the RIF distribution. The. 
distribution room jvas decorated with rain- ^ 
bows and largtfcijgures of Dorothy, the _ 
Scarecrow, tfreuin Woodman, and the Cow- 
Lion. 



Around Jhe Wqrld jn 80 Books 

Even thoug ^youngsters can't just take off 
like Phi leas Fogg, they can learn about the 
rest of the world through reading. Decorate 
the room with a large map of the world and 
travel posters picturing exotic locales. Dis- 
play books about other countries, and con- 
nect them with a string to t^e country on the 
map. Helpers can dress in thetoative cos- 
tumes of various nations and international 
foods carl [be served. AsAfpMpw-up ; activity, 
students can plan an imaginary around-the- , 
world trip by selecting books to read about 
each event on the map. As they read a book 
about a country, they can attach a small flag 
with theij^name bg it to the map. 

A-Thons 

In April, before the Boston Marathon, try a 
running theme such as "Reading Jogs the 
Mind:" One school set up a marathon course 
(26 miles) and allowed students to move one 
"Till for each book they read 
held a book event featuring the middle- 
school track coach, who pointed to the 
similarities between running and reading: 
runners need _sturdy shoes, readers need 
good books; both runners and readers qpn^ 
set goals to achieve or can enfoy tfie activity 
just for fun; both runners and readers are 
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doing something just for themselves. Volun- 
teers can wear jogging suits to the book 
event aniJhe room can be decorated with 
pictures from sports-magazines. Snacks can 
include oranges, a rtihherS favorite. After the 
book _dymt gbu L!tfi?_^nitp jate the 
youngsters outside and let them run! 




"Rocking for RIP' was the theme of _a_Read-_ 
A-Thon at^one Ohio elementary school: Over 
a period of a week, four rocking chairs were 
occupied by some 300 readers, grades 1 to 
5. The rocking and reading was followed Jay . 
a RIF distribution. J • V 

A Kansas school library sponsored a reading 
marathon which lasted an entire school _^ 
day— from 8 :30 a.m. _tp_3_:30 pJtv "SfDderrff 
brought pillows" said the librarian, "some 
brought cushions, some brought sleeping 
bags and -some just brought themselves and 
their stack of books. " Places to read ranged 
from desks to the carpeted floor of the 
library. Students reading the longest in each 
grade were given recognition. 

BEAR Day (Be Excited About Reading) 

One Pennsylvania RIF project used activities 
about literary bears to set the scene for their 
bpok event CJi ijdren its the primary grades 
participated in a "Name the Bear" contest 
identifying illustrations of five famous bears: 
Corduroy, Paddington, Bobby Bear, Winnie 
the Pooh, and I Frances (really a badger) The 
first-grade children made teddy-bear 
cookies. Older children took I quiz about 



bears using. the card catalogue and other 
sources in the^ 

book event, students followed bear tracks to 
the distribution site, which was decorated 
with largateddy bears Ihdla»display_of__ 
honeymakjng 

equipment Younger children brought ted<Jy 
bears to the classroom with the title of a 
f aybrtte book or a favorite r sjorybook charac- 
ter on them. Each student received a M Bit-0- 
Honey" candy bar and students decorated 
cutout bears with the titles of their books. 

* Hobby Time 

Before a book event, make displays s featuring 
hobbies appropriate to the age group, e.g., 
"Reading Helps Kids G66K" and one or two 
cookbooks pn the day of the bpolLe^rlt t _ 
invite several people from the community td 
bring displays of their Robbies: Youngsters 
can be invited to display their hobbies, too. 
AMow time for j^ryone to circulate among 
the displays: Parent helpers cah be dressed 
appropriately for their hobby— ih sports 
clothes, or with an apron^and [a chej^ hat. 
And be sure to include someone whose 
hobby is reading! 

Halloween 

For many elementary school children, Hal- 
loween is the calendar's most eagerly 
awaited holiday. Schools capitalize on that 
excitement--in self defense, perhaps — by 
planning special events: 

In Wrightwood, California, volunteers used 
the theme, "Reading Is No Trick,' Its a Treat." 
Before theirRIF^ book distribution, children 
were giyen large grocery bags and materials 
for making masks. Prizes— books— were of- 
fered for the best masks in each classroom. 

The distribution room itself was decorated 
with jjhosts made from sheets and w^ 
pumpkins and other Halloween decorations" 

The books were displayed in a large coffin, 
built by. theJfusbandi of RJF coordinator 
Penny Hirschman. Mothejp who hejped with 
the distribution dressed "Ss witches: 

During the entire event, appropriately eerie 
music was played and all the children wore 
their milks. 
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Here are some other ideas from RIF Hal-^ 
Loween book distributions: ^ 

• jfjfour group is very artistic and very 
committed, you might try building an entire 
haunted house. You'll need to set aside a 

[a rge a rea for several days pj-ior to t h e 7 event 
and garb volunteers as witches and ; 
hobgoblins. 

•_ Org Jin ize a_ cost u me parade and suggest 
that the children dress as book characters. 
Youngsters can even act as their character 
would act. Prizes, of course, jMJiib$Jt8MiRs. ' 
e Turn d^wr Mthe Jights, play ^some spooky 
music, antt r^ad ^est ^ofi^ot other scary 
Jales befpre the book e^nt. * 

e Try a pumpkin contest with \a [different 

twist — have youngsters decorate pumpkins . 
(either real ones or paper cutouts) to look 
like their favorite storybook character. 

Christmas 

For a December book event, have the • 
children: > r 4 

e Build a sleigh of cardboard and load with 
bppk^perhaps decorated with a fib^ 
they look like presents. Two older children 
dressed as el^s can bring the sleigh to each 
room and read an i appropriate story. to. the . 
children before they choose their books: 

• Construct a If rgfe CMstmas tree bulletin 
board. Have the children .write: 
"If I were giving my favorite book as a 

present, I would give — 

because - ----- , i 

Decorate these stories and put tHSn bh the. 
tree as ornaments or Under the tree as 
presents. 

• Write poems and copy them onto paper 
ornaments they have designed arid colored! 

St Valentines Day /\ ^ 

e Organize a book event afbiSnd the theme" 
Love Books, " and djclarejhe day J Love to 
Read Day." Refreshments can be heyt- 
shaped cookies. Decorations can be large 
book covers with hearts mounted on them, 
e Have youngsters write valentines to their 
favorite book characters Or have them write 
a valentine their favorite book character 
might send. 



Feasts, Festivals, and Celebrations 

Have the jroung peqpl^ research and enact 
the holiday traditions of other lands. Some * 
examples: _ i> * 

f^ChjneMNewTefr 
e Brazilian Carnival 

» The national independence day v of Mexico 
gr the national holidays of the Central ; 
/American countries. * 

Hats on for ReadlngC ^ V _- 

This book event theme could also c>e called 
"Reading Doesn't Set to Be Old Hat." W&ar 
and display hatsqf all kind_s._&ve_pri2es Jan^ 
extra book) for the prettiest hat the funniest 
hat, the best hat about a book character, and 
so bh. Be sure to bring some extra hats so" 
•everyone will have one to wear The day _ 
before the book evenj have special visitors 
arid staff members wear hats and announce 
the evenU Feature such bbl5ks_M_777e^a^/rt 
the Haj and The 500 Hafs of BarthotomBw 
Cubbins. . - 
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Mascot 7 ; _ __..!____ 

Invent a book mascot It might be a wizard; . 
who appears at distributions in a black 
graduation gown with sparkfy hat and magic 
wand, pulling a paper rabbit outpf a hat. Or 
it cj>ujd be a bj5j5kwqrm, a handmade sock 
puppet: the bookworm can change his attire 
tor different occasions: a mask on Hap 
Ibween, a pil^nm's^hat on Thanksgiving, a 
tojp >iat and scarf for cold weather Before 
each distribution, children can change the 
Bookworm's hat to one apprppnate fpr the 
season. Other cdmmon mascots -inciude: 
ypur school's nickname, such Lest The Ti- 
gers." (Try making a reading tiger.J A "Read- 
|$aurlis" (see "Make Tracks," Chapter 5). 



for Teenagers 



Reading is a Hit! 




If your book event takes place _durjna the__ * 
VVorld Series, whyr not try a baseball theme? 
Before the event, posters can encourage 
youngsters to ' Catch a Good Book" (a large 
catcher's mitt holding several books). On the 
day of the booktevent, everyone can wear 
some sort of sports uniform — even young.-, 
sters who aren't on teams havesw 
and [sneakers* (Bring some extra hats for 
those who forget.) Arrange books around the 
••infield;" with mysteries on first base Jokes 
and fiddles on second, and so on. And for 
refreshments — well, what would a baseball 
game be without peanuts and popcorn? 
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Students can decorate the room with pen- 
nants about their RIF books, Afterwards, ■- 
make a scorecard forparticiftlhts sp^ 
dents can re cord the_books they reatf by' 
placing a baseball — really a round sticker 
with seams drawn in-^after their h£me for 
each book they read. Tqluni the e^ntjnto a 
cqmpetitton, count each book read as a base 
hit, and see which grojup makes the most- ; 
runs during an allotted period. 

Reading through the Ages 

To* emphasize how important, reading^ has 
been ^ through the ages* make your bo^ 
event part of a living museum. Ask volun- 
teers to lend antiques and to demonstrate . 
such ^ 

weaving, spinning; quiltinig, tinsmith|ng^ and 
basketmaking. A member of the local histor- 
ical society could Ltajk about how your — 

community has changed through the years. 
Youngsters can visit each braftsperebh, then 
go to the book event. Assistants can dress in 
costumes appropriate to other eras. 

Vote for Books ^ 

For a November book event, have youngsters 
nominate their favorite books. (School class- 
es could take*this opportunity to practice 
public speaking: "i nominate this book 
because . . .") Lists can be compiled and 
posted; youngsters cpuid e^n jauiich carn- 
paijnsfor their ft^rite books. Finally every- 
one can vote (Since differtnt books Appeal 
to various age groups,. (JS probably a jjodd 
idea to come up wrth a top 10 list rather 
than a single winner) On book event day, 
everyone could wear red, white and blue, 
and the room cpMdbe^eeiKate^ 
bunting, flags, and campaign memorabiiia. 
Each student could make and w^ar a .. 
reading button. You might even invite so me 
local elected officials to visit the distribution 
to talk about readhg^ For olde^ groups, this 
activity would bean excellent way to begin a 
study of modern American campaign tech- 
niques. < ; - ^ 
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'Renaissance Fata - ' 

As a fo^tpwup to a school-widejprqject on 
the Middle Ages, one school held a Renais- 
sance Fair. Students arid faculty dressed in, 
period costumes. Activities included plays, 
wandering minstrels, and offier forms of 
entertaFnmeot popular during the period. 
The feast even featured" a roast suckling pig! 

*Happy Days * . • 

Have at "Happy Days" book event with 
everyone dressed in Urie style of jthe 1950's. If 
possible, the we$k before the 'disttfbution, 
have parent/volunteers set tip a 4950's 
bulletin board with photographs, hews items, 
irid_ ^95pls'yearbodks of four school iqr . 
other local schools if yours is a new one): 
Sitrderits,wHl particularly erijby^the bulletin 
board if they v can find pictures of ftfeir 
parents participating in atretics, band, \ 
chorus, and so on. The cafeteria can carry 
out. the theme i by: offering a trtehu of thre food 
featured 3jt the "FojizlS' favorite hanj-jDUt • 
'ArrtDlds." A 44 Fo^z ,, look-a-iike contest can \. 
fpiiow the'boolc.seiectiori. 




*Anlmals/Pets \\ 

Invite a veterinarian or a member of a local 
Humane Somety to talk to young people 
about caring lipr animals, arid to bring some 
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Not your average canine, the large furry creature is a 
timber wolf named Slick: John JHarrisr author of the 
Eadangendd Specif, brouphj Slick to* a RIF distribution in 
Winchester, Virginia. ^ 

> 

animals with i theft i ii possible. Feature books 
on animals at your RIF distribution or other 
book event and cone I ude with "a pet parade, 
(if the school of host faciiity^won't permit 
animals on the premises, try a parade of " 
stuffedanT^ that' 
jevery yourigste/'s pet catt-win something — 
pet with the longest ears, curliest tail, 
loudest bark, etc. ■■■ . <^ 

College Life __ ___ 

Tr^holding a bdok event 05 1 the campus of a 
local university. The university's public rela- 
tion^ or admissfons department will un- 
dpubtedjyjje delighted to assist your Jiroup 
by providing space, speakers about the 
junwersity.'and students to talk about cam- 
pus life/ In return*, ypu cbu Id encourage 
young people and their parents to spend 
some -time exploring the campus. 



: \ * 
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and the Community 



) 



Celebrity Readers 
'Celebrity Assembly 
•Celebrity Auction 
Rock and Read 
Reading Convoy 
Volunteer Readers 
Parents As Volunteer Readers 
Blgfoot 
Dial a Story 



Especially for Teenagers ~ | 



Older Youngsters 

Professional and Amateur Athldtei 
Career Representatives 
Foreign Student 
Performing Artists 
Visual Artist ' I 
Media Representative 
Children's Authors or Illustrators 
Teleconferencing \ + 
Parachutist 
Band 

Riper Airplane Cohtest 



• Activities adaptable 
for studeots of all ages: 
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One strategy foj getting youngsters into 
reading is Jcunvite a i*!?brtty.w someone__ 
from the cofrimunity to a ffook event. These 
visitors can testify on how important reading 
is to success on th^ job, or they can simply 
: read or tell stories. Eithei^way^ the Ljnipact on 
the students iS greater than parents or 
teachers can have. * 

The following arfSome ideas from Reading 

is^^.^Pn^lontai _griQLeQts_Qn .Involving com- 
munities in the youngsters* reading. 

Celebrity Readers , • 

Ptx*o courtesy Th* Evening Times. fWucW. Rhode island 




„ Ncxrnan BridvyraCTTuthjjgf of Clifford, JheJtig_Red~DoSL___ 
reaos from one of the stories in the series about Clifford's 
hi-j inks. * ^ 

The West Harleiu New York City RIF project 
uses celebrities Ao impress upef^children 
thai reading is jtepbrSint|Fbr sBeSSSrtsassem- 
bliek during the school year'anc 
during a summer reading program, _ 
guejjts are invited to read to the phHdrelTr 

Guests have incfuded such people as Ossie 
Davis and Ruby Dee, baseball cbmniissibner 
Bowie Kuhn .jazz performer Dizzip Gillispie, 
as well as ministers, doctors; congressmen, 
and local people tivhb just want to read to 
the children. Popular teac|iers'make good 
guests All guests are introduced as_famotis J 
people, and the children are told about their 
rives and their accomplishments. Whether or 
not the celebrity guest has been in the hews 
lately, says BetfcPettit, coordinator, "When 
we finish bur introduction, that person is 
very well known arid very important to the 
children." 



Guests read at jeast one story to .the children 
and then discuss it with them/They also talk 
about their Javorite books and tip imjidr- 
tance of reading in their lives, Children are 
always given the chance to ask questions, 
ipd guests ^frequentjy stay to mingle ihfor- 
-mally with the young people. \ 

The celebrjty ;_re|df rs ha^ not 
only-on the youngsters^ interest Jo reading 
but also on ^flat tfey choose to read: After 
New York City Council Chairman Carol 
BeMamy owmtioned that >A//ce /n Wonderland 
was heroavbrite book, many children 
checked it but Bowie Kuhn motivated a j 
simijar interes^ri Shakespeare, 

'Celebrity Assembly v 

'burino Black Hfpory Month^ane Pine Bjuft 
Arkansas, school jnvited community leaders 
to participate in a special assembly honoring 
black Lcitlzens, The _^|nib!y operied with ah 
actress portraying a mother speaking to her 
children. She ibid the ch^dreri of the new 
worlds they could ericpuriter by reading 
books, and how readjng could help trem as 
they^rew up, Next appeared black communi- 
ty lexers: I city alderman, a statoJOTreserir 
tati ve L 1 f ede raj Judse/a p > roTe^iorianbotba M 
player; an^ insurance agent, a police officer, a 
firejfari, a caterer, and. a disc jockey— who 
told the students that thiy cpujd be anything 
they wanted to be The speakers also 
discussed how reading had influenced their 
dwri choice of careers. 

The:childreri— largely minority youngsters— 
were captivated report^ cpprdi nator Pat . 
Reese. Afterwards, there was an upsurge of 
interest in bodks about careers, arid books 
that could help the youngsters "wheri they 
grew dp:" 

'Celebrity Auction 

A celebrity needn't appear In person to 
promote reading. At Beclfwith School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the youngsters wrote to_; 
celebrities asklog them to donate something 
to an auctibn, These itema— ranging from an \ 
NBC beach towel donated by Fred Silverman 
to an adtographed Bob Newhart album Xo a 
lunch with the superintendent ef schools — 
became prizes in a celebrity auction. 

Pupils received jabirits for the riuriiber of 
books they read^outslde the ^classroom: five^ 
points for reading a book Below their 
reading level, 10 points for reading a book at 
or above their reading level, and 15 points 
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for jading a book and then doing a project 
(writing a report, drawjrig a picture, or 
rfiSking .an oral presentation). R record was 
kept of the points so they could be used 
later to bid for pVizes; 

Coordinator Jap Leik reports that not many 
students chose the projects. They quickly 

figured but that it was more beneficial to 

read_ two boqks for 20 pom ts than to do one 
project for 15 points; if you're interested in 
encouraging projects, you might adjust the 
point totals accordingly. 

During the J|vejrionths of the project, mps]^ 
students were awarded over 100 points; On 
auction day, a teacher served as auctioneer 
arid the youngsters used thei^accumujated . 
points bid for the prizes: the highest Bid 
was for the chance to spend a day as 
assistant to the principal! 

Because one of thf. youngsters had written » 
, to a JocaLnewspajDer c ; , 

to be 1a celebrity participant, the auction 
• received excellent local news coverage. 

Rock and Read 

Old people and young people are often 
drawn to each other: ^ 40-year age gap is 
sometimes easier to bridge than a 20-year 
gap. To find volunteers for your RIF program 
contact the Ideal chjifaer of the National 
Association of Retired Persons, the National 
Retired Teadhers Association, the Retired . - 
Senior Volunteer Program, the Older School 
Volunteer Network of the National School 
Volunteer Program, or a local retirement 
home. Schedule regular times each month / 
when reared citizens can read to and with 
the children or have the children reacLtb ♦ 
them. (If the older citizens can't get to the 
School, arrange for youngsters to vis[Uhem 
at a retirement home. The children can 
perform for the residents and the senior 
citizens in turn can read arid tell Stories fo 
the youngsters.) - 

The WHghtwoocf, California, RIF propct «hql 
ads in church bulletins invitfngf ploer citizer^ 
to volunteer for one morning of' reading tor 
children. Volunteers ^ere_maMed ^ 
belpw) suggesting appropriate reading for j$ 
the age group. \ ■ 

On the day of the reading, many of the 
storytellers came dressed in bonnets or long 
"granny^ dresses. Each was furnished with a 
rocking chair Childrens sat on area rugs or 
^ carpet squares. Students l^tened to the 



readers for 15 minutes, c hatted, it h the * 
readers, then chose their book. Tables were 
decorated with ^mall r©cklng^hai rs made 
from clothes pins holding a small book. 

The youngsters loved bding read to. The 
retired volunteers loved reading. As a result , 
df lhe "Rock and Read'\prbject, many _ y . - 
retirees have ^continued to vplunteer their 
time to the school* 
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; Sample Letter to Volunteers 

ThajiX ^ou for ofi&rlng t5 rtBadJifc our April 2 !_- 
book event. The theme la "Rock 'n Read." The 

event wilH^held In* _ : __ 

■ Room from 9:00^11:00 A.M. • — ^ — ' 

Students will be coming to the event on a 
half-hour- schedule. One or two classes will 
arrive together and he divided ; junong bur 
readers (ifi rooking chairs, of course). 

You will be reading with the following agp 
. children: ■ * - 

Your selections ) should total 15 minutes In 
length. Attached are some poems that can fill • 
in — or you can simply enjoy talking with She 
students. After you have read to the students, 
they will be dismissed to choose a free 
paperback book for personal ownership. They 
may wish to return to your area to sit and 
browse through their book — or share it with 
you! 

i We are offering you some books only as ' 
resources. You may choose *ny story or 
. selection you feel would be ejJoyed by the 
children. - 

Should 9 you have any questions, please feel 
free to call . 
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Reading Convoy / 

In one' Pennsylvania R\P project, teachers 
discovered that many students wanted to be 
trudfc drivers, but believed reading was 
unirhpbrtant for that career. So with help N 
from parents, the project jdcated _ nine^driy- 
ers — eight men who drove a tractor trailer, a 
Peter-built ^ig^bage truck, a sewage dis- 
posal truck, a hof^e frailer, an eJectricl 
company truck, a telephone truck, and a 
-dump truck, .and one woman whose truck 
sported a C.B. radio.) 

Drivers talke^baboutJhow important reading 



was in Iheirjol^ a 
their equipment 
electric cbrriparv 
cherry picker sky^hi 
showed thejiiaps_ 
and the woman truck driverx. 
truckers oh her C.B. and use 



thert demonstrated 
e playground: the 
tick driver sent the 
h, the dump truck driver 
needed to get around, 
dither 
C.B. lingo. 



Youngsters wanted Ao fearn more about the 
C.B- slang, and the variety of truck models. " 
Of course, books about trucks became 
especially popular. Afterwards, Ihe school 
sent photos and the students' ib.ank-you 
letters to each trucker. 1 r " 

Volunteer Readers 

•J* Pa'Las* Texas^ volu n iteers i torn a local 
church work with third-graders once each_ _ 
week. Groups of 15 children come to the RIF 
reading room each half-hdUr to 
five volunteers; each volunteer works with 
only three or four childreri^Everybrie— 
children arid voluhteers^v^fears a name tag. 

Sometimes volunteers read a book to the 
group of students. They make a special point 




o{ reading such favorites as Amelia Bedelia 
and Clifford tfie Big Fled Dog. Volunteers % 
encoura^^ 

discuss the stories they haye.heard^Since * 
the groups are small, every cWTS^afe a 
chance to slrare in the di^jassion and ta see 
*Jhe pictures rn the book. 

Somet i mes. the ^jii Wren choose a story to 
read, The 4 volunteer secured enough copies 
fpr the entire group arid tMe dhildreri take 

-turn^readij^ aloud.^R 

Freeman emphasizes that tlusjs not another 
redding class (though it would be a good . 
yvay to teach read irjg occasionally). There is 
no pressure ta^do i_lt rjght f ^readjng Srrbrs 
are ignored, and children frequently help 
each other with difficult words. A3 a result,* 
ypungsters feel J tee l t^^Jlt West ib^s and 
make predictions about the story, and read- 
ing becomes "a thoroughly delightful ac- 
tivity. h : .. ^ . 

Parents *§ Volunteer Readers 




burin g^ ReadingJAfeek a^d ^Children s Book 
Week one* school invites parent volunteers to 
come tp the scKd^l clad as favorite book 
characters and to lead excerpts L from these 
books \q srrfalf- groups of students. The 
program has several benefits: students: are 
'excited Sbout their parents corhing to . . . 
school; parents are excited about sharm§' * 
their love of readingjmd their favbrite'bddks . 
with students; studfehts want to read the 
books that have beert read to them; and L 
parents want to return to Ihe school to read 
again. Such a program can foster a better* 
reading atmosphere in the school, the home, 
and the community: 
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Bigfoot 

The RIF project in a Wiqhigan schoohused 
thetheme 'JJigfOot" after local newspapers 
reported sightings of the creature. Bigfoot, 
his wile "Bertha," and their baby t I teddy, i 
bear ih;i basket, v^ 
JoigBd the Students when they chose their 
r Books. (Bib overalls, sun-bonnet and aprpn 
were added to gbTillljcpstum 
very believa|A couple;) Each child received 
a fuf bopkmpfk as a memento and a ♦ 
footprint-shaped bookplate was glued into, 
each boo*. Large fpc^rjnts JedKo Jhe 
distribution^ room. Dozens of monster booksv 
movies, smd'ttlmstrips were madeavailable to - 
classroom teachers to devfelop the theme.^... { 

Dlal-a-Story : * ■ ' * 

Check witjj your Jpcfil Mephpn^cprnpany 
about^irt^iMing a pre-recorded etory iHPSe for 
a specjan^ent, such as Reading Month/ 
Changi? the story daily, and be sure to keep \ 
' t_r|fck of the n i ufliber>f cal I Is. In one commu- 
nity, there were more calls to the fine tharil 
.there we're citizens iqlthe community. 



'Especially 



OJder Youngsters 

Teenagers arefecpeijent resources— hof'brity ? 
as readers and s^bry tellers,,buf as backup 
vbfuhteers invttved I jn if ading prpjects^The- • 
scarcity of volunteers in areas where both , 
* parents Work has prompted some ijbrrimu^ : 
hities to call bh their teenagers not pnly^to^ 
put in appearances at bobfc events but to 
organize them as well; While adult vbUm- 
teers handle supervisory and administrative 
matters* the teeiiage^ can plan apd stage 
story hours, 'braft demonstrations, tjeid trips 
and other activities for young children. . " 

jHigh school youngsters can read br^tag* 
activities fbr^le^htaryJiDhppIs, and college 
stufTepts can put in appearances at high • 
school boojc events. (Cmss-age partnerships 
like these vtbrk best if thfcre is a minimum 
two-year age deference between partici- 
parjs.) 




Phofp by J D Schwwlw 

Teenage* teamwork can etfecU\^iyigai^hize 
community support thrdligh bake SaPps, car 
washes, craft £ales,'6r other special events. 
Older Jtaungstfyscan also: . - 

• Help with publicity fbf book events 
designing and distributing posters, wrt 
pi^fs reJea^, and corresponding with par-* 
ents anS local- media. 

• Decorate rooms for bOc^Qvents. ■ 

• Prepare ref reshmen(^ppr_ha^ 
grating to, th^5hildren how to" read and- 
work from' a recipes 

f Stft up record playftg'e^p^ 

selept suitable mus[c^fpr book events: ; A 

• Conduct surveyg among children to assess 
the.imptfSt of reading activities. 

Prdfe*«ltfnal and Arriatfcur Athletes . 

One schbbtjriyUed 

professional sfcccff teanj to an assembly 
where they demonstrated theft iqccer skills 
>nd tbkiahe students how they re&dfq* 
Jjlstfrf (i^^SeUworfis,. during flights t& > 
ganfie^tfaiting In airports, etc.). 4 

A professional football playerfold ano 
-groups of chjjdren of tfjp importances 
reading In his ^brriad|lj^pla^bdpW L p; 
course, but plso riading.the fUte print in fiis 
contract : - *T " » 

Reatiyig ^pep talks and a d^dfiVtr^tejh of 
basketball training. and prafctiq* $MMs by 
team i tnirabejas* and thecp«5Mf a nearby 
umvferaity.basketbail Mam jViflhNghted [ah- 
otherRIP distribution When reading and 
education v/erf empBajiize^ by^ a_s«rven-fobt 
cerfter, a sjx-fogt-elgty-indh fqjpward, and a 
popular coacfi, }hese skttls top k bh Sew 
importance. \ * , 




Career Representative* , 

To show Ivs^:irnp6i^nt^ reacting is to all 
work, jjwif^V^pr^»jil8rt^8 Lfrqm a wide_ 
•range of jobs-^rpenter, lawyer/banker, 
baker, writer, signpaintefi engineer, seam- 
j|lr|s^ P!^Joe_gW^t.J^wJ(!BSo invite some 
tpedple vfltfi ndnjrtditiqnHjJqtog, such as a 
male nurse or a woman firefighter. Have 
available an ample supply t ^ books about 
jobs Jirjd entourage the cjfflgren to write _ 
stories at?out what it wouN&be like to be a V 
carpenter, lawyer. . , . (This project could be 
*a good way to initiate cooperation with a 
lofckl service club;) ^ 

Foreign Student ;t 

>Ask a foreign studeriitd describe his or her 
country to the RIF groiipr touching on the 
educational system anc^the_ ayahabNity of 
bpoks. See if you can fi§d~a book^ about the 
student's country (lei Wm or her read It 
before the session) artel Invite the student to 
com i ment pn tfie accuracy oHts jJescription • 

•(a good lesson in critical reading) 

Performing Artists 

Many artist^plan programs specifically for 
children^ Your JopaL arts cpWcil may advise 
you of some of these excellent performers, 
and may be able to help support their visit to 
your school. (See "Visiting TPfespiahs" in 
Cnapter 4.) ^ 

■ ■ 

Visual Artist 

Ask an artist to attend a book event and to 
sketch pictures of thd children ^selecting - 
books, individual portraits; and fanciful car* 
tdons or book themes. . 

Media Representative 

Arrange to have a local television op radio 
' station representative visit the school to talk 
about how important reading is % in preparing 
a broadcast. As a folloW^up ^activity, brgamze 
a tour of the local television or radio station: 
Thip would be a gobd^bpMrtuhity for 
youngsters to learn about^^d[(a*associatejd- ^ > 
careers. >; • <$> '• ' ■ ■ ^ 



Cartooning for the 
amusement of children 
in RIF projects are Jim 
_P_av_is, breatdf erTd pa- 
tient caretaker of the 
gluttonous cat. Gar- 
field, in the Lakeland 
Community Sfchools in 
Syracuse, Indiana and 
Ed Koren, who draws 
hairy and bemused * 
beast -people' for the 
New Yorker rriagaz|he. 
Ihjhe Brpik_f[ei_oL Ver- 
mont; Elementary 
School 




Children's Authors dr Illustrators 

Invite an author or illustrator to visit the 
group and describe how a book is created. 
Since some writers jind illustrator^ charge 
lecture fees for eac# visit; you might consid- 
er staging this event wit&the library, a 
service organ izatfsn, a cbmmunity center or 
theater; a bookstore, or the English or 
education department of a local college. 

Teleconferencing 

y celebHties are unable to come to your 
school, explore using the telephone as a*-., 
commuhicetfidn med[um, J5or example, stu- 
dents in one Wisconsin high school enjoyed 
a JLt , o u X^_ t * , fphone conversation with au-__ 
thors Vera and BiiijSleaver^ Through the use 
of an education teleconference network that 
connects Jchools In three Wisconsin coun- 
ties;, students asked interpretive questions 
about many of the books the husband and 
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wjfe team have writtenV To follow up, the 
entire student body saw the film, "VWiere the 
Lilies Bloom," based oh the Cleavers' book 
of the same title. 

Parachutist 

Let surprise visitors fall from the sky into a 
field on book event day. Arr^age for a 
parachutist to explain free-f^Lur^m5 _Be 
sure there is a good supply of aviation arid 
parachuteLbooks: you'lt need them. Check a 

local military base, a jump club, or the \ 

(NjROTC Unit at a local college to find some 
willing jumpers: 

Band 

Invite a local band — or even symphony 
musicians or folk singers — to serenade a 
book event. Good sources: military bands, 
' college and high school bands, symphonies, 
jazz and folk music nightclubs, musicians' , 
unions, apiateur local groups. As a finale to 
a^ear of reading motivation activities, one 
group invited a handbell choir, "the Tintih- 



1 



riabulatprs," to play for the children L Jn 

preparation foMhe program, students were 
introduced to Edgar Allen Pbe's pberri,'"The 
Bells," from whjch the choir chose its name. 
The performance demonstrated the impor- 
tance of reading not only words t$pt also 
music: ' 

Paper Airplane Contest J _ 

..One school invited a local radio personality 
to fly his traffic helicopter to the school- 
ground and speak to. the students about the 
importance of reading in his life. He told 

-ihem that in order to learn to fly, he had read 
more books than he could fit into his ; 
helicopter. Afterwards, students attended a 
distribution, visited the jetcopter, and con- 
ducted their own paper airplane contest 
from the second story of the school. If you 
sponsor a similar day, be sure to have books 
on flight and airplanes available. 
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Writing 

--- — r-^ — ; i , 

'Yeung Author? JD>M \ 
Writing about Reading 
'VirTairdnTbrf the Book Review s . 
•Writing tfgmests 
Qroup Poetry 
Chain Story ; . _ 

What Happeried after « Ended 
•Mystery Stories .V 
Room Four's Fables 
All about Me 
Our Big Book of 
Beyond Dick and Jane 
*Hpw^i|ppfc .... y 

Scrapbooks 

Joke Bpok r *- r . 

"Caftophs V f ( 
Fantasizing from Pictures 
Picture BObk J 



Alphabet Books 

Monster Soup 
•You Are Invited V 
^Thank Ybu Letters 
•Letters to Famous People 



impaired children) 



•Can You Find Your Way Around 
The Library? 

•Book Auni ' 
'•Question, of the Week 
Happy Birthday to ; 
The ExpeYt Room 
Information Cap sules 

Especiall y Tor Teenagers 



Writing 



•Roving Reporter 
Newsletter _ _ 
Reading Journals 



Researching 



• TraverWith Books 
Where Do Words Come From? 
Time Line 



'Activities adaptable for 
students of ail ages. 
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Writing 



'Young Authors 1 Day 

Encouraging youngsters to write their own 
books can motivate them to read books 
written by others.. At St Stephen t Indian 
School in Wyoming, the day-long Young 
Authors' Celebration is one of the year's 
highlights. 



"As Young Authors' Day cornea nc 
students— whc 



the 



the year tp write and read other students' 
writing— are asked to prepare a book for 
publioati<j>n. Like any author, they. c|K_ 
choose their genre— poetry, short stories, 
essays, or a longer piece of fiction. They can 
also bind their book in a variety of styles. 
But by You ng Authors Dayi each student has 
some writing that he or she-can share with 
others. 

ThejJay requires meticulous organization. 
Three small-group workshops-conducted 
by parents, teachers and [ volunteers with ] _ 
special skills — relate reading to the young- 
sters' everyday activities. For.example, stu- 
dents may first read about hpirsemanshjPi 

then take a trail ride. They may read a recipe 
and then make nutritious 1 snacks. j 

The day also ipclucleS activities f pi the entire 
school: one year, an Arapahoe Indian stdty- 
tellershared the oral history of his people; 




Students at $t: Stephen^ Indian School in Wyoming 
participate in workshop during Yoong Authors Day. 



ERIC 
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another year, a small group of puppeteers 
entertained; a third year*, films were shown; 

While Sister Margaret Shea, R1F coordinator 
says that the day "is only limited by the 
Creativity and effort people are filling to 
Invest In students/ there are two constants. 
First, every student has a chance to share 
his or her book with another student. 
Generally, two clwsesget Jpg^ 
students pak off for an exchange of books. 
The second constant Is a book event fol- 

TftwbH K\/ oriraA fiiiiot f I raft ftir rftftff^nf 

IviVQvl wj 3vn rtw jsfvfwf l.lllfv a lVrf rwUvnTtj 

The day's activities are preserved in several 
ways. Students act as recorders in each 
session, and produce a newspaper com- 
memorating Ithe day And all the student 
books are donated to the library. Jh ihis way, 
the students get a sense of the permanence 
and continuity of the written word, and they 
are encouraged to keep reading.. - 

Writing about Reading 

Have students write creative 9 tories relating 
to^hejopic of reading. For example: "What i 
remember about learning to read, M 'What 
kind of books creatures read in outer space, M 
'A story a snake would wrjtf jf he could," 
'The character I've read about who is most 
like me." Other variations: i 

• Letters to_B&^pha;racters:_Have each 
child write a lette* (o a character without . 
divulging the c^apteciwiame. Po^t the 
letters oh a bUHf tin board and tet children 
guess the names. 

• WhaHf? After the children Complete a 
book, ask them to spec u I ate a bit. Wh at if 
the setting were chanjjec^how would the 
story change? What if the story begaif 
differently? What jf it ended differently? 
•The, Day I 

youngsters to write a story, poem or play 
about how thpy think it would be td spend 
one day as a character In a book. , Display all - 
enjries^or blnd them into t?odks. ^ 
,e Fantastic Fun Reading Bpok: fle^each 
student complete the sentence, ' heading is 
fantastic because - _^ . " ?nd liiustrate^their 
answers. Compile the pages into a class 
.book. <\ . 

Variations on the Book Review 

• Book Report in a Bag: Have the children 
write book reports, and reprint eiach sen- 
tence from their reports on a strip of paper, 
one sentence per strlpJOn pPain paper bags, 
the children then write.the book title and 
author, draw pictured to illustralf the stories, 
arid enclose their sentence strips. Have the 
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Sample 


Cover 


Binding 


Type 


Decorative 

'^vlcee— — 






construction 
paper 

contact paper 
over fcardboard 
pbsterbbard 


Pages folded 
accordion style. 
Stapled or glued 

to covers, 

\ 


Accordion Book 

poems ; 
patterns 

sequence stories 


• marbeiizlng art 
effects 

• photographs 
t shapes, 

triangles, 
squares, circles. 








etc. 

• tfe<lye piper 








thin plywood W 
wo&d sheets 

balsam i 

woodburning sets 


Drill hole in cover. 
Use key chain or 
notebook ring to 
bind together. 

i - 


Plank Book 

poems 
patterns 
stories 
"How to" 
directions 7 
• ■ ~\ ■■ 

, f . 


• newspaper 

cutouts 

• ink sketches 

• splattered paint 

• fcrtlkeh crieiybn 
I drawings 

• corrugated 
cardboard 
pictures 






cardboard 
covered with 
contact paper 


Staple pages L1 
together. Gjlue to 
cover. . , 

« 

- - - w ■ ■■ - ■ 

\ • -r . 


Contact Books 

poems 
collections 
groUp stories \ 
individual stories 

f - ■ . " 


• type stories on 
pagee, 

• type stories, cut 
but and paste " 
on pages. 

• create art* 
impressions with 
dropped candle^ 
wax and food 

coloring; 

• potato prints 

• etchings v 

S art material^ 
i ^re^i bisons; 

etc . 




cJpth / 


Pages folded and 
seWn down center 
Attached to cover 
with drymounfc 

• 


- — i , 

Bound Cloth Boole 

poems ; * 
collections of 
poems 

stories which Have 
been .edited and 
prepared for 


<• photographs 
o.jnk sketches 
• splattered paint 


Mil mint 

L. 


i 

S 
ij 

.1 


drymbunt 
cardboard 
need: iron, 
scissors, needles, 
thread 




printing 4^ . 



* •_ 

Book Making! 



Sample 



Cover 



n 




construction 
paper ^ 
posterboard 
cardboard 



construction 
paper 

posterboard 
cardboard 
try burlap, too 




construction . 
paperft 
posterboard 
cardboard 
(cpver is in shape 
of object) f ; 



construction 
paper 

posterboard 
cardboard 
(cover Is In shape 
of object) 



Blndfng 



: x 



Pages and cpver 
are stapled 
together, then 
bpund for added 
durability Aivith* 



group, , 
contributions "V' 
alphabet books 

jnyst i k or m as k tag^ worjHun z 



tape. 



Punch holes in 
pages and use 
notebook rings or 
shower curtain 
rings to bind 
together 



Make pages in the 
shape of your V 
book^jqng, tall, 
like people, 
animals, things, 
etc. Bind together 
with staples and 
masking tape, or 
try lacing with 
yarn 



Make pages In the 
shape of your 
book: tall book, 
short botrtt^ 
triangles;^[i€les 
etc. Bind Smther. 



iyp« 



Staple Books ; 

classroom stories 



poems 

sijifele sequence 
stones 



Ring Books 

group stories 
word fun 
poems 
collection of. 
poems 



Shape Books 

stories fibout 
animals; objects 
machines, people 
etc. 

poems \ 

nursery thymes 
innovations 



Poems 

stories about 
different objects 
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Dtcomtli 
devices 



•use expressive 
printing ; 

•paste cutouts 
and maofttine 
pictures on 
pages i> 



> type poems oV 
stories, cut ofit 
and paste in box» 
Illustrate with 
^crayon chalk 
and water, 
nuiQlc markers, 
poster paints, 
fingerpalnts 



prumple ijhd _> 
paste colored * 
tissue paper 
• use string and 
yarn 

e material, fabrics 
with various . 
textures 
wallpaper 
cutouts 



• cdYflbihe various 
art media on 
same, page, 
suchjas 
ftngerpaint and 
construction * 
r;ietc v 



students select a ba£ oth§ r than their own, 
read the enclosed repor^strips and attempt 
to* put them in correct sequence. The author 
of the "bagged report" can then check to 
see if the report has been correctfy reas- 
sembled. 

• Foot Reports: Have children write book 
reports on paper cut in the shape of a foot. 
{Students can include the title of the book, 
the author's name, and a short paragraph 

book. Each student should sign 
his or her name to the foot The' re ports can 
-be^watked— dowh^thehatMr^HtHmcRhe 
room. 

• Our Favorite Characters: Divide an 8% by 
i i. Inch sheet of paper jn half. On the left 
side, have children draw a picture of their v 
favorite ^ character. O^^^jj^^j^^jsw^..- ^ 
them write a story about the character Bind 
the entire group's stories into a book for 
display. 

• Diary: rHave edch chHd write a diary^fqr a 
character into book he or she has chosen, 
extending the lifet of the character for at least 
threedays, 

• Book Review Chart: Make a chart of 
books displayed at each book distribution 
and leave space for students to > >atf _them__ 
and write cojTiments. Leave room for several 
readers to comment, and emphasize that 
reasonable readers can differ. 

"Writing Contests \* 

Stage writing contests on brok themes^ r - 
Examples might include 'The Grefltest Bqok 
on Earth" (tied to a circus distribution ' 
theme) L a^m/steryicontest (perhaps iirtr* ? Kj 
Hajlowe^n), or TThe Book Character I'd Most 
Like to Meet." Hold the contest with appro- 
priate hoopl a^perhaps a Jocit celebrity 
panel Lto jud^e entnes^ndvc^n't <^r[qok 
the contest's publicity value., Be sure, how- 
ever, that every child's entry is appreciated; 
give a personalized award of some sort to 
every contestant. l > 

Group Poetry * '•">■'• 
Have onf chijd write the f irst She of a poem. 
The second child reads the Jir^line^then 
adds a second line, folds over the first line, 
and hands it to the third child. The third 
child again composes a hjiej>r^©t^folds % 
overthe previous line, and so on. Each 
person sees only the immediately previous 
line of poetry. Read aloud or have a student - 
read aloud: This activity can introduce the 
group to poetry— where the next line should- 
always be the only line that could have 
followed. 



Chain Stor^ 

A variation 
story Ask e 



>aW ^ 



roup Jipetry is the chain 
youngster to add a link to 



the story with a character description or plot 
development, it Is also fun to record these , 
•stories on tape and play them back to 
children or their parents. 

What Happened after It Ended . 

One group^pf fft^f graders composed a 

secLUenp_^fer Rabbit, with each ch[ld 

illustrating a page. The book was laminated 
ano in circulation, me ip s a wouiq worK , 



for many well-loved books. 
'Mystery Stories 

One North Carolina RLF jprj^ect encou raged 
gifted children to write suspense storierfor 
elementary school children, onjlttlng the r 
solution A panel selected the best two 
stories and taped them, complete with 
sound effects. When children expressed 
dismay at the abrupt endings, WF volunteers 
encouraged them to writs thejr own conclu- 
sions. Later; the authors of the winning 
stories visited classrooms so students could 
meet them. - 

Room Four's Fables _ ___ 
After hearing their teachers read many of 
Aesop's Fables, one classroom composed 
"Room four , S , FabieSr ,, complete with c ^ 
mof ai at the en^Thj^ theri^ worked as a sL £ < 
group to illustrate their <:omtx>sit fom. O lder 
children might enjoy redding som^Khuir- 
ber's modern-day fables £nd wrttirigpieir* / 
own humorous^fales, ^ . ; ; 

Ail about Me V ' V : *'''V " ; 
Have kids write books ail about themselves— 
their families, th^flr friends, thStr ^ rooms, their 
favorite places. Other pages could be head- 
lined, "i wish . . : " M What I Hkf best," "What 
I h ate, 1 1 M My favorite f bocjs^ fij&i Iricl ucle tl me 
lines with all the importing 
lives The last page of eac^book cou id be 
an imaginary time line showing what they'd 
like to have happen in the future. - f 

Our Big Book Of . . . 

Display several books on .» Bfcgtejpj&p. ■ i f 
Topics could include:? the solar system, trees, 
animals/a particular country, etc. Ask stu- , J 
dents to read the books with an eye toward 
learning one feci about the subject. Then 
give everyone sheets of posterboard on 
yvhich to record and illustrate their facts r Use 
a hole punch $nd large metal rings to *.. 
assemble these sheets into a book. 
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Beyond Dick and Jane 

Show the youngsters sorne old-fashlc 
Dick and Jane readers* jmd ask them _ 
improve on them. EncojlraSf them to write 
and iMustratethe kind of book they would 
like to read, or that they think their younger 
brothers and sisters would like. % 

* "How-To M Books % l _ 

Ask stOdentstp tiiink about something 
they've become an expert In— are they great 
on roller skates? Did they teach their otd 
-dbg sbme ^vRrlcks? -Ca^JfteEnw*^*? 
cookies? Have them tell "how to" in a book. 

. " " ' ■ •'. ' ■ 

Scrapbooks 

Have the children write their own pdems^ 
jingles, limericks, arid even riddles. Make 
scrapbooks of their writLrias tpusewheh 
iMr?fluei(g^ur_^_gram to parents or 
others in the community. • gtl- • 

Joke Book 

Have individuals or groups make books of _ 
favorite jokes. Illustrate each joke or page of 



Cartoons » _ ^ 

After reading a story; iiave the .children 
represent it in cbrnic^bbbksty]^ 
.fbbn i figures carrying qui Jhe action In 
/ panels, if they prove adept, jet them author 
and illustrate their own adventures in comic 
strip format. 

Fantasizing from Pictures ^ __ 

Show the jgMJngsters a picture, br^jroup of 
pictures, and then let them spjri a yarn from' 
the illustration. They can tell thestprje^to 
one another or write them^ Bring variety 
of magazines with appealing j>hotbs L riave 
the children select brie, and write a stqry. 
about, wfiat happened before, durbng'and - 
after the time the pfcture.was made. 

Or bring in an old-fashioned book of fairy 
tales or a science fiction book, cover. ; 

Picture Book - :. 

Take pictures of scenes aroun&ybur school. 
- Have the children write stories" about the " 
photoirapHs. '■ 

illustrated %briM__l _ ^_ 

This activity jias been successfully used to 
teach language to hearing Jmpaire4xhitdisn 
at the Katzenbach Sqhool for the Deaf, but it 
would work equally well with qthei^children. 
On the blackboard, tape a large piece of , , 
paper divided into four MCtibns. Shqw the. _c 
<*ildreh four short sentences that can be 
pombined to make pttory (initially yburriiay 
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wisK^present them in sequence; plder . 
chlldr&ri could be asked to put them in < 
sequence themselves). Have a child tape the 
flret-eerilerice to the first section of the _ 
paper: then ^ invhe sewral chjldrfn Jo p 
duce a picture to illustrate the sentence 
Continue this procedure fbr ih$ remaining 
pictures. Cut the four pjSces aj^rt L pLace 
them |ii order, number. tfi* pages, and add a 
front and back covet 

Now you - hive a new book for youtxlass 
Horar y. Tfif rftBi zenp a cn oc no ui nir couror 
riatbr, Irene Leonard!,, reports that the bqqk$_ 
quickly became dog-eared, but jhe children 
demanded that they bi*mpaiied often. Here 
is bfia example of ah Illustrated sjtory: 

1. John walked I outside brie day' 

(There should be outside scenery such as 
trees, jsbouds, the sun, etc; John is a bo£ 
and should look like brie.) 

2 - H<* fdurid a dime on the ground. 

3. He bought a balloon, (From whom did he 
buy it?) . v 

4. The balloon flew away! 

IThe balloon should be the samfe color*as 
tn^ 

Alphabet Books '_ ^ 

Show very young children a number of 
alphabet books. Have them create and illus- 
trate their own. 

Monster Soup n' — 

Mobsters and dinosaurs seem to hold an 
endless fascination for j^uriQ^HilcJreri. The 
lola-ScandJnavifii Wisconsin^ flIF project cap- 
italized on their interest by having th* 
youngsters write a "Monster Soup." 

Following a week of reading stdrles about 
monsters, making monster puppets, and 
dressing up like mbhsteig,^ 
psembled to make^ large batch of "Mon- 
ster Soup" Barerit volunteers Helped them 
prepare a simple.vegetable sbupj but the - 
students were nssponejblejqr translating the , 
ewryday Ingredients into fnonster talk. Thus / 
. one cup of carrbf^became brie cup of 
monster eyes, and^i dash of salt, was __ ^ 
spec|fiedjjdr ugjfness." eoortltnator Peggy 
Foote suggests that another alternative 
would be to have the children write recipes 
tor making a mbnster- ^The recipes were ; 
bound into a book and displayed. for stu- 
dents and parents. (YbatJbu^il^^the ^ 
cafetecia to /cbqperate during this week by 
serving such dishes as "Ghoulish TSoulash.") 
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L^ y^ngstera^design ^ 
tions to reiding e^^^driiteersrarrdf ' 
other special iibttvi0ili.:^^'<heiti«l^ 4ak€|--: • 
u wsjaoneibillfy M^^r^^W maiilfng" thi 
I invitation* vend recording resppssea. - ; l v 

*Thank*Y6u Letter* £ 
The thank-you letter it ah bf ten Vtepeated • . 
activfty buHi never fafls t<f toucfr thii ? ; 
recipient" and teach phHdren thtf pleasure of 
gratitude, tfavejthesbildren send original 
thai 



te rs^tp sponsors, volunteers, contributors, 
teachers^ principals, visitors,^ /offers whd • 
have helped with your activltfes. v \ 

'Letters to Famous People 



write letters to Jheir heroes-reports ffgiires, 
television and movie stars.-politicjans, or • 
i whomever. Don't use a form letter; as that 
spoils the-effect, and the children are far * 
more likely tpget a response to an original 
message. Ask the children to talk about their 
favorite books. They might ask their heroes ' 
what their favorite books are. Any responses 
could be posted to share with everyone; 

Many students write to the authors of books 
thqgfrave enjoyed. Bp aware, however, thqt 
noflll authors want to receive letters from 
children. Aiert your sfudents^notioJf-_ 
discouraged If they do not receive, replies. 



Every good non-fiction writer' knowsi that at 
least two thirds of his time is, spent In 
researching the subject Sol alonrg with ^* 
writing activities, we've inclU<Jed-her6<#sbj7ie' 
of the research activities that RIF projects 
use to strengthen this skill? and to acquaint 



terns. 



*Cjm You Find Your Way around the U* 
brary? 

At the beginning of the school year, fake 
.students to the library and give thei>i a 
^yorksheet-maze that directs them Id find 
ayeraf stations. Once they have found the 
atfon (reference shelves, nonfictjon, fiction, 
pography areas, etc.), give the students ' 
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materials and tasks to complete." Make some 
v of these just for fun^-and encourage teach- 
: ers\toJake the gute with their classes. This 
' worlwii*t will j^^librtrians andleaqhersa 

goOdfdeaofhOw much students already 
' know about the library.^ 

*Boek Wunr^ \ ; '.V - 

4 Have the^lbrari^list ^yeral J^ooks— myste* 
ry Book, animal took, ,etdHUstag jhe card 
catalpguranfr the Dewey D*clm# system, 
thtf stud* n^iawtaave a •ym^sm^^^ 



-O v 

• ^ V» 



book* winja pr(»=Hi^lty a l?^o^, 

'QueftJon of the Week. 

.a, 



grants, bsk a question that reqtttos.stuc^nts 
to use r^tertnoe booki* For exafnpfe/ ho 
minyr baseball pitchers have Won 30a 
iKwWr what%tateh«i^lEinicikntsral 
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answers: _ 

Happy Birthday Ife . : ":. . ■••„> * 
Everyone loVes a birthday j>irt£?80; Why not ; 
sponsor one all year 3 ? jn loJa-Scandinavfa, 
Wisconsin, RIF coordinator Peggy Fbote 
made a large cardboard birthday cake die? > v 
play foi; the library She labejletf It "Happy v< 
Birthda^to these September BiSfifgfys, V and 
displayed books Jfcy- ay thote and; IHyatrators 
with ^ptemtor birthdmr8. (Ch1ldten 0StttBd } 
especiaHy thrilled Jf tljey^ould see pigtures ? 
of faydria^iuthdrs,f ^he mada a specfal \\ 
point to Jnclude tome Wisconsin authors. ' 

Durfhg the month, students researched the •:, 



works as bioOrapftJcal dictionaries, en- . 
cyclopedias, book jackets* the Something 
About the Author ser\B* t and the pamphlet 



articles frogr profession^ madazihes, arid so 
on. They shttr«^ ^ia.intarmatioh jn book > 
talka and reporter. ' ' • ^ : , v 

On tBblr OwS birthdays, students reived ' 
special birthday prescHlt^'wr^^'bibdk. * 
Many students rushed into the Mbrary^at the? 
beginning of their birth month fe see if an ¥ f 
author shared, their, birthdays, Several chU- ' 
dren discc^redrtew authors in this way, Ahd 
all month, the featured authors' Works were 
th dteat^demarid; ^* ^P- • -p' 
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Footraays that the most Important thing she 
learned from this activity to thar 'children 
enjoy and, in some respects, ne ed a pe rson- 
at touch to motivate their reading— even If it 
is as simple as sharing a birthdate with a 
famous person." 



Photo by Rick R^ard 



Have the class select a topic on whldh they 
wish to become experts (dinosaurs, space; 
s$a life, the Civil Wfcr, etc:) t Student can 
research information on the topic and bring 
the Information to clai^fpr revjis^ Lft each 
chnd select a subtpptfc on Which he pr she 
can become an expert. Then have the cfiild 
maki a placard that reads 'Ask Me _ 
AbbutV. ; ._ M bther^clajse^can IS& in^ted to i; 
visit and view f he v materials on display and to 
quiz the student^ on their field of specialty. 
The door to the room Slavic! be appropri- 
ately ciBCorated^aying^xperts on 
tive Here," ~ - 1 

Information Capsules : *' , 

Devefbp a list of topics (some samples are < 
listed below) and list egph topic : on a 
separate index cardL La^thjrcards face- 
down on a table: Hiwe youngster* jraita_ 
topic (or draw three, But choose pneKThen^ 
begin a library garch Lto fintt new and J 
injer^ing information Bn these topics. Re- 
cord the information on heavy paper or bak 
tag (which you can dub u Informsrtkiwir cap- 
su!es , i Cut the , 'capsuie H in the shape of 
/something appropriate for the topic (e.g^ a 
Sherlock Holmes capsule could be in the 



shape of a hat), Then place the capsules on 
display for other etudente. '__ . ^ 
Sample topics might include: 

Chewing Gum , : ■ ■■ - 

QjindJJan^n_ , . 
Straight/Cufly Hair ~ 
Human Heart 
Optrichis 

Great Wall of China 
Gravity 
Surf 



Mushrooms 

Rearing > -. = . ' : 

Mark TVvain 
Poison Ivy 
Cddf 

Great Salt Lake __J__„ 
Yellowstone prtioaal Park 
Your Lunge* 
Camels ^ 
Sherlock Holmes - ■ ; . 
Prehistoric Man v . 
Wild Ponies of Aspateague 





•RovInQ Reporter 

Ask* newspaper tarter to explain to the 
#u0ents how he or sH6 wrttw itetory. Then 
have students ^jt? th^^ inter- 
viewing other students orparents about a ;f ; 
subject of current Interest Afterwards, ask + 



newspaper* editors to publfeh the winning, 
stojy^if V°M will have worfBQffle: > 
publicity. - f t t 

Youngsters # 6an compile ihefr owrT 



yrfs_ . . 

prepare questions, and^take carefuf notes of 
the answers. The interviews can be IHu?* . - 
grated with drawings of photographs, and 

bound. . "•' s . ,>■ \ •.; 

When celebrities come to sipeak to the , " 
children about Jhd importance of reading, ; 
make sure your rowing reporters preserve 
tfieir Words. A tepe rfcdrder or videotape v 
i^jjp^ for record- 

ing th& actual presentation. Transcriptions 
can become a part of yoyr archives for 
children to enjoy in future years. 



Newsletter ^_ \ i. f 

Many RlF programs have newsletters that 
youngsters write, design, and produce; ; 
These include first-person accounts from 
children who have Iwrhed tp^iike.fiadirig or 
to read better through RlF. Other popular 1 
features include "reader of the month," 
"volunteered or 
descriptions of book distributions. 

Don't overlook the .newsletter's potential as a 
tbbUb gerferate publicity ahd suppSrt; be 

l^pareritgr sp bhsbra, - 



TVavel with Books 

lave students _rf ad about art area Ih^y would 
like, to visit. (For .wiety, youxould cut up a 
mapvr^elther U S. or world-rand have kids 
draw a destination out of a paper. bag.) After 
they have learned about their locale, they 
can complete the following activities: 

• Make a travel poster giving information on 
cllmate^pcatipn, and interesting attractions. 

• tape record a commercial enticing others 
to visit \ _ 

• Determine the beqt wfty to travel to t he 



. locale {maps or travel agents would be 
particularly helpful h 



potential supporters. Make sure school off i 
cials get copies, top; ': 

M a newsjetter is hot feasible, students can 
Write stprteaon book activities for the school 
newspaper, the local paper or the PTA ne*vs. 
Bring an easy-shoot camera jo distributions, 
ancMet budding photographers take pictures 
to go with the stories. •V ] 

Youngsters can also prepare a regular cd£ 
umn about bookA for the school newspaper. 
Occasionally a teacher could contribute a 
. column on favorite books. 

Reading Journals r 

Have the students keep reading journals. 
Aftei^the Jirsl book event, have a journal 
writing period in which everyone recaptures 
bh: paper the events of the day Later Jhey 
can record their ^actlphs to th^ 
journal can be kept throughout/the^^ 
youngsters can be encouraged— though hot 
required — to read selections to the group. 
For teenagers who are good readers, a much 
more sophisticated reading journal might fee 
very effective. This is ,a good opportunity to 
; introduce youngsters to some journals by 
famous people as well— for example, Tho- 
reaii's Wlden^The Journals of Lewis and i_ 
dark, Pepys' Diary, Travels of. Marco Polo 
and the numerous Presidential memoirs. 



Ingstera could be tenpburaged to write 
letters to obtain additional information— to a 
state de partment of tourism, or lb I cbun- 
^ry<i^mbassyi They should keep a record' of 
mthfc sources they use in making their - 
presentations. s .' w > * , * 



•ria Dp Words Come from? 

Children can discove/ how words are derived 
- by tracing, With the hd)p of an etymological 
l ? dictionary, the development of common 
words: iiy "bahjo," for ihstinci; If they' : 
traced "banjo," the youngjafople would 
learn that the word originfi38^ith the Greek 
"pindburaj" a- three^trihgfed muartcaljhstru- 
ment^ln Jjatin^ the^ word [bp came "pjHTdura," 
ind In Spanish, •"tandurrlfit^The English 
word was originally "bandore," meaning ah 
In^ument thai Lr^mbledthf Iflte or the 
guitar The young' people (and you) may find 
etymologizing addictive; it is a particularly 
goodv.activity for some of the more advanced 
readers. 

tlma tine 'j _ _ __• 

Have students read a book of their choice 1 * 
dealing with any period 4n U.S. history. 
Biographies and accounts of a particular • 
historical event are best. Then have the 
group make a time line bteignif leant histor- 
ical events Illustrated with pictures of char* 
acters from thatpenod. Students will have to 
share their information before they can 
construct the time line: 1 found that in 1848 
gold was discovered in Sutter's Fort, Califor- 
nia. What did you have happening aroi 
that date?" 
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Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland made it 
look so easy. A good idea^a coupie of 
talented kids, a few weeks' rehearsal, and 
they produced a Broadway show. 

^ecdgnizirig the powerful links between 

librarians, and volunteers have tried to use 
dramatization to enhance children's under- ' 
standing of bqoks. Often they succeed. But 
sometimes they don't; and bdth teachers and 
students are frustrated by a sense of what 
pould have happened, but didn't. 

The problem may be in thinking too big, A 
full scale production is pnarpf the fast steps 
to take with younger-children. There are 
many small-scale dramatic activities that can 
Inspire children to e^^ with book 
characters— rand perhaps learn a few things 
about themselves, too. 



Beginning Dramatization Activities 

1. Lhtrbduceji story to the children by 
making -jtag exciting as possible. Don't 
just real it-^show pictures or play a 
recording of sound effects as an accom- 
paniment. Ejut rivet the youngsters' sitteh- 

K - tion and conjure up visions. 

2. injhe beginning— and this may be several 
sessidns-^-have every' person in the group 
participate in the same action at the same 
time. Thisinclude£ the leader. 

3. Start with r pantbmi^ | 
„t from the story and have the whole group 

act it out at the same time: "Now we're 
going to pretend we're Peter Rabbit 
getting dressed in his new clothes. Let *s 
put them qn one piece at a time: No v 
words at all. Ready?'* ; 

4. Emphasize to the children that they 
should be stowing the action, not tellingn 
'Now let's pretepd we'rie Goldilocks eating 
the three bowls of porridge— how can we 
strove which one is too hot? Remember^ - 
no vyords:" 

Only^after the children are comfortable at 
this.vlevel q* activity— and it may be several/ 
wefeks^shdUlc! any dialogue be, added. 
Start by d[yiding th^oungsters into sriia/l 
groups: Have:every group act out the 
same scene at the s^me time. After they/ 



have played the scene, have them talj< 
about whal Ltheydid. Mere Js whene^py 
could begin to lead thenj to "performing": 
"Group 3 was doing some ve'ry interesting 
things. Will you show [jp'T 

' 6. Keep the emphasis on what the children 
do well. ,j. 

Moving on to a P\w$ 1 * 

If ydu want to put on a play with children, 
you should still begin with the six steps 
lifted aboye A Afte^you sen$e that things are 

going^weii; and on^ ffienr^oggest the 

possibility of putting dh a play for others. ; 
Qet the children's jdeas-^they will often give 
you a great start. / 

Mj^eJhe ^you ngsters work UfL several small 
scenes, as in #5, above: Then gradually put 
two or more scenes together into a longer 
scene. ■ r 

Tpujl need t^ develop a script. For very 
young chHdrgn, you wMJ^proibabjy only want 
to develop ah outline and stay rpainly with 
improvisation. With grades 4 and up, let the 
children be the pla^rights, perhaps in „ 
groups working on individual scenes. Re- 
mind therti to keep the play true to/the book. 

At first all children can play every /part; later 
you'll need L to think about casting and 
ass[gnmg other jobs, such as pafnting and 
destaging scenery; gathering prdps'and cos- 
tuvmS, assisting the director, writing the 
prdgiam, making l posers, worn ng back- 
stage, usherin'g, and providing sound and 
music. It is essential id include everyone. 

Alldw enough time for rehearsal so the 

jjd ren won't forged but not so long that : 
ttyey lose thejr enjoyment for the project. 

nally, think about. adding a set and cos- 
tumes. The cardinal rule here is KEEP IT 

IMPLE. (This Js Lone ^plade^here you can't 
always ^ trust the student^ instinctST-trtey are 
fascinated with ^technical and theatrical 
production elements.) 

pjnally, when the audience h|ls_arrjyed 
(whether iife another class or the entire PTA) 
and the play has begun, renumber that Jhe 
performance is how out of Jpur hands. Relax 
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and* enjoy the show and allow the/children to. / 
l<Barn responsibility by hartdlfng things them- 
selves. 1 " 

Books Cdme*AIKre_ _ 
To make a story corne al I ve, havta students 
put themselves In the place of the charade, 
in the book. One class did it this way: to gi 




the ftatlof The Wizard pf Qz, * 
class constructed a life-size scarecrow out of 
straw, And how -could/one- know the feeling- 
of Wilbur In Charlotte's Web without actually 
washing a live pig in buttermilk In a washtub 
on the school lawn, is did one second-grade 
class? After whitewashing a fence and 
walking barefoot ]h/man-^^ 
group had a better understanding of Tom 



Sawyer. 



1 



1 This section was adapted 4r6m an unpublished paper, 
"Library Theatres ^Developmental Approach for the 
Classroom Teacher," by Carole C. Huggins, Washington. 

_ _:_ p _ ■■ _^ ^--J , __ *■- 
Other excellent rpdurces for creative dramatics and 

chiidreni dramSf^_ 4 _ „ j S Ji 

Siks. Geraldine. Creaf/ve Dramatics: An Art for Children, 
Newark: Harper & Row, t958. - 
— -fUmm Witti Children. New York: Harper A Row, 

t977.\ , / ^ •> " ■ ■ _ _L 

Spoil n. Viola* Improvisation fprthe Theatre. Evanstorv. 
Northwestern University Press, 1993. 
Ward/Winifred. PlaymaktopWth Children: New York: 
Appletorf r 4957, . Jr _ - . ' 

Gillies, Emily, Creative Drimatics for All Children * _ 

Washington DA: Association for Childhood Education 
international 1973: ■'"•r; : ; 
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A real treaaure hunt. Including pirates, wis 
the undertaking of a aixtri-g rade who react >x 
Thmmm /a/and, fifth-graders who read The ' 
Jumping Frog of Calayaraa County ataged a 
frog race. ±.[ -J 

8torybook Paride _ . ,_\ ■ 
Create, book costumes with boxes decorated 
to represent books Cut arm and head holes, 
fit each child Into his or her box, and make 
up the faces with theatrical pint Then hold 
a atorybo6k parade. - ^ ^ 



r have the stuctants dress up as their 



irjte storybook characters, in rone R1F _ 
school In Grand Rapids, Michigan, coordina- 
tor Jan Leik reporta that 'syou walked 
arou nd the scho ol, It was M& all the books 
truly came allye. TftiTkida had done an 
outstanding Job of researching their charac- 
ters ani had spent considerable effort on 
makincfeven the smalleat detailr authentic," 

Book Prtvlewe 

Have each ciasa present a book tone which 
will be available later that day) in an 
assembly foMfie whole school. The presen- 
tation could be a dramatization of a ecene 
from the book; With youngsters dtessed aa 
characters. *Qr It could Include a choral 
reading, t^ltipg riddles, doing dances,, etc. Or 
children xan create book commercials- 
short skits that advertise their books. 

Jfiobk taika at* alao a way to introduce 



children to titles lhat Will be available at 
upcoming events. The poirrt of the talk ji to 
tell just enough about the book to pique the 
childreriVfhterest When relating the plot, 
don't give away the ending; tail the story just 
to a critical paint— then stop. - 

Tfie intercom can be used for these book 
talks. Try a "preview of coming attractions." 
A few days before the books will be available 
hAve a teacher, the pr incip al, a parent, or a 
student read exciting passages or enticing 
chapter headings from eome of theae books. 
Be sure to have several^popies of the books 
on hknjd, because many students can t watt 
to find the booka they've heard "advertised." 

^Have phildrehipresent a book the way a. 
television preview is offered. Set a time limit 
and allow each person to tape-record his or 
her book p^ew in private, ftomind young- 
sters that the title must be repeated several 
times, and an exciting or appealing part of 
the story should be explained. 
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Give children the chanoe to compare their . 
if ading and deijyery skills by keeping on file 
their readings. Far p child who iaclfl|i confi- 
dence, it might be a real boost id compare 
the first and last tapes of the year 

Book* on Tape f- ) 

For some learning disabled students, having 
a tape recording of a book might be a way to 

enable ther^ to^njgpjeatt^ 

classmates. One nonprofit organization that 
tape records elementary, secondary* and 
career ed ucatio n books onto C-60 cassette 
tapes publ&hes a catalogue of their current 
offerings. For, information ah$i a catalogue, 
contact 

Mrs. Angela Donahue l_ 

Media Coordinator, Franklin bounty 

.. Special Education Go-bp 

Box 440 L 

Union, Missouri 63084 

As of this writing, there is a charge of $1.00 
for the catalogue plus $1.50 for postage and, 
handling. 

Theme Poetry 

Have the M^^pjp^onz^_anp_ recite poems 
that complement the theme of your book 
event. If the theme is medieval knights and 
ladies, for example^ the ChMdrf h mijht Jejtfn 
a passage jrqm an Old English bard *s tale 
(learning to pronounce the Old English 
would be fun in itself). 

♦Chalk Talk 

The chSlk talk |s another old and Lmuch [oved 
way to tell a story. As the plot progresses, 
the storyteller illustrates it with bright chalk. 
For a variation, ask children in the audience 
to come forward to illustrate scenes. Again, 
it is a suitable activity for teenagers to provide 
for young children. y 

Dance a Story S i 

Let the- youngsters LrUfrpret a stqr^by 
dancing the action and the way it makes 
them feel. You may use the oppbrturiity/to 
explain something of the importance of 
dancej n ou f^own jmd other cujtu res, as well 
as some of the characteristics of ballet apd : 
modern dance. 



TV Tie-in • 

Books and teleyis[on can enhanbe one 

adpther # Whenever a television brpgram be- 
comes popular with children— Little Mouse 
on We Prairie, Pippi Longstocking, Char- 
/pffeS i Web, the book that inspired jt enjoys a 

rrespondlng popularity with youngsters: 

ry to find tie-ins with other popular shows— 
for example, books about heroes for children 
whpsle favorite program is the Greatest 
American Hero, ' 



for Teenagers 



Mo-Pay v j 

(live students sfeleci 3 persah thdy would be 
Jterested in reading about-4-either a histor-. 
i qa \o haracter q r a con tern pqrary. Then' Have 
them read a biograpny of that person. On 
Bid-Day, every. student can come to school 
d Tressed as His. or hfer character and can 
present a brief orgj report about the charac- 
ter's I i{/9 (in the first person, of course) to the 
Class. j * 

Make A Movie \ i> 

Have th9 stude^fc make a rHovle. staging 
and filming th6 narrative with an 8-mm 
camera. Print the narration apd dialogue on 
9314*1 l Have plenty of h^w-to books on hand 
thrat explain the different roles of producers, 
directors, actors and engineers. Hold a gala 
showing f9rj5arents, supporters, or others 
involved with your project. 

* Readers' Theatre - M _ 

Refed$r#thea1re allows a small group of 
perfbrrnirs to play many parts. Parts arc? 
rehearffed [but not memori2edj ho costumes 
or props are used. Readers' voices and 
expressions, rather than prbjjs, project the 
act : jbfi portrayed in the I i te rat u re. • CKifd ren * 
can rtiake sound effects, read the narration, . 
description arid dialogue. (Older youngsters 
or volunteers can perform readers' theatre . 
selections for children, too.) ; 

These productions can be japed Land edited. 
A/local station may even be willing to air 
them on the radio. Choose a story that has a 
rot of soil nd. effects— fo r example, Edgar 
/Allan P^fels "The Telftale Heart" would work ; 
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Teat hers dressed fcj. portray the rowdy chi Idreri in the 
iX)ok. ffie_ _8es£ QHrl^M^k^^^Hl E?W Wh A c _h wa? ^ 
ertacted for tfet p'riij^ri of Osceola Elementary School in 
.D^y(6na feeacl, Florida. ; .' : ' ; 



Visiting Thespians L _ 

Ipvite a local d^ama group from a high 
school or college, or a professional chil- c . 
dreo.'s theatre company, tp present a*perfbr-* ; 

mance based on welH^jbwn ch Udren "s 

stories. Sometimes the p^jiorm^rs become 
so interested in the book event YfiSt they 
partLcJMte in that as well Anb jft?U>fle_ , : 
performance of a reading taken from the 
books of Judy Blume and Lois Duncan, 
every book by the two authors was checked 
but of the Li]brajywithin Jwq cfaj^s^ ^pra _ 
listing of professional childfM^th0atire oom- 
panies, you might order the DiS&ory of 
crntcfrefi's m Unitec f srares A ; 
available (for $9.00 as of this, writmgf trorri 
fhe Arherican Theatre Associ^ioir^ l^ Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W-, WtehingiOtt, v ; 
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^•toryt#lllng .... . _ : t v . 

. Hay* older children l learn some of the baic, * 
pri ncip les of storytelling. (There hate been 
several good books published recently; ask . 
your children's librarian to recommend one^ 
Thinjiiw them^lecta book 
.children that is easily retold (again, your ' 
Children V librarian will be an invariable 
resource). Jell the chHdifn to practfce sevef- 

" al times— twice to a mirror, twice to a family 
member, twice to a classmate, and; bne^ fo a 
teacher. ; ; ; .'• /, ■•••• / ^V^V^ 'V' ■ 



When the students hiave masterett^heir 
delivery styfe, det &^apj5oimm^^ 
to visit and Shire their stories with 1 this young 
children, fneourage the use of sfmple'props 
and rudimentary costume suggestion* (such 
as a large square df^clottt that can be a cape, 
an aofpHiL 9 r a kefchiefK; 

tf yoi want to irivitp a professional storyteller 
to attends your distribution, get in touch-with 

the National Association 

for the -Preservation and Perpetuation 
of StoryteHing. _ 

t hfifc TiMQdWpVreclor^ of Storytetters £ 
cnri be Ordered ; v : 

(for $6,§5 as bf this writ IfigVfrdrn _ r 
P.O.Box 112, , * 

Jonesborough, Texas; 37659. ; 




Photo by U D Schwalm. courtety W The fbeitiet «i» 
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Reading Awards V 
•Reading Olympics 

Progress Markers 
"Supershooters 

Make tracks 
•B«t JhePrinclpa^ 

Catch Me Reading ; 
T Secret Codes' 

Book Report Picture Grid 

Book Puns/ , ! ,, L ; "'.- 
* -Magazine Sentence Strips 

Jigsaw Puzzles ; . 

Game Corner 



Can You Guess Your 
Teacher* Favorite Book? 

team Word Jumbles 
Character Riddles 
Treasure Runt' 
Inventory 

^ y-.-. 

OuestiofMn-the-E09 <■ ■ 
Similarity - 

'Activities adaptable for 
students of all ages. 



'Especially suited 
to heark^-imj>aired children. 



Especially fear Teenager^ *| 

Reading Raffle 7 • 
Debates \ 
Book Battle ' 
Best Book 
Poster Contest 
Billboard Coptest 
Reading tickets 
Hail of Fam<j v * 
Best Seller List 
Graduate Board 




"It amazes jjsjhatroristru 
pictures, colored markers, and glitter can be 
so important to our students. But It Isl ^nd~~ 
when you add their nair^ t tKat^ even bette^' 
says Wylene Hudson, rHirring to the reading 
prizes she devises as reading specialist' in 
the Ski atoofc Oklahoma, RtF project. 
"Though it seems a very simple activity, it is 
a successful form of motivation:" 

Many youngsters like to compete for prizes 
in reading just as the^db^in athleiiM. Some 
projects hold school wide assemblies, invit? 
the parents and honor the winners of Intra* 
class reading competitions. Children who 
read 5, 10, 15, or 25 books are given 
certificates. Several programs even invest in 
attractive engraved trophies to award to 
students wjio read an exceptional number of 
books. ' ■) 

Several of the panelists who reviewed the ... 
manuscript for this booklet, wary of contests 
in which any child could be labelled a loser; 
suggested that schools sponsor inly com- 
petitions that award every child, To minftaize ; 
individual failure, one elementary school _ ^"u, 
principal Suggested that youngsters compete d 
as teams. 

Another panelist recommended that awards 
be based on time spehl ^ reading^ rather than 
on the number of pages or the number of 
books read/This practice would make it 
prof itable lor children to tackle challenging : 
bboks, and atso encourage slow readers. ' 

Reading Awards 

When Beth Pettit arrives at the West Hai 
BLF project at 7:15 A.M.— the program 




ciall^begins at 9:00 rA^— the youngste 
are wa itin g on jhe front steps of the I jbg ^ 
This Wfest Harlem summer reading prc^trafB^ 
mages a point of seeing that each bhijdt^ L_ 
alSeomplishment is rewarded: And it is set up 
sOithat children can hot only read books, but 
have the opportunity to discuss them with 
Moults a? well, 

T f rf5t>0ok$ for jhe summer program are 
roughly divided Into three categories— ac- 
cording to whether they will appeal to the 
youngest, mid^frp™ 

books can be re-shelled correctly volunteers 
tag them with strips of paper color-coded to 
age group. Then they are stored in milk:, 
cartons and placed in an area reserved for 
that age group. 
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ChHdren^an earn extra polpts by reading 
Jong or chaljengin£;boc^£ 
readers are enrolled, oldfeH Children can also 
receive points by reading a book to a 
younger non-reader. 

At the end of the summed the program holds 
a graduation ceremony. All children receive 
certificates to indicate the number of. books 
they have read. Parents ^Who haw h^r tw^n 
on the schools premises atten d these gradu- 
ation ceremonies. Some parents frame the 
certificates and hang them on the wall. 

Many of the participating children who have_ 
received no special tutpring^M jf adini 
during the summer show, significant gains 
on standardised reading teste -irt the fall- 
even though during 1he summer, they read 
' books below their g fade level. Petttt say^ s he 
is convinced thaf childreil WhQ read^more 
read better, even if they read many easy 
books. * . ** 

•Reading Olympics * _ _ _ _^ 

In South Strafford^ Vfermont, the RIF program 
sponsored a school-wide Readtrtg Olympics 
that used the children^ interest in sports to 
motivate if adihj|._Fpr tw^ + 
the schoqH-teachers, students, custodians, 
bus drivers, cooks, ext.— kept track of the 
number of pages they ' reltf b£ themselye^or : 
had read fq therru Each day thfy turned in , 
their scores to their team captains. The 

school was decorated with a mural of '_ 

Olympic athletes, ajarge scoreboard for the . 
teams, and an Olympic flag made by a 
volunteer - 




i,._^v^-_s::^ 

Photo # court««y o< Brown £i«m«ntary School, Byron C#nt«r. Michigan 



'Sft the end bfcthe <Syrri pics, pareritsjireseht-^ 
led medals in ftrt awards ceremony. Following 

athletft^ho^ 
donated a camera t>Sg to the t&p reader in 
'the school), teams and individuals received 
medals. In addition to the team winners 
fg^td", "sliver" and "bronze"), individual 
performances were also recognized: top boy 
frid girl reader in each grade, and the three 

- hjghest readers In Jhe school. Books with 
sports themes Were featured at this book 
event: % , y ■ \ - . . 

■ (S^idfHatbr Pat Reynolds, leflectirig on 
thi tittle she donated to the Olympics . 

"What did 4 do? I made the collpge of " 
Olympic pictures. I made the medals (over 
1OT!) from cardboard, yam, ribbph^ind 
spray pairit/l helffedthe team captains ; 
• with theic daily tallying. I* contacted the 
parents and the Olympian tp speak. I 
arranged fpr a special display of sports 
books in thejibrary. And I read lots of 
books— but my team still came in third." 



Reynolds suggests that you make explicit 
ground rules at the outset, answering such 
questions as: Do books bave Jo be at the 
student's grade level?. How about cbrrtic 
books?JMbuld thete be other limits to the 
kinds ofBboks read? Yajid^Uhis activity to< 
older children, include some research proj- 
ects. For example, they might learn about 
tfie original Olympic games held in Greece. 



DidtheOJ^ffipics ^ rhptLratereadina? Bey- 
nolds thinks so: The Increased use £f the 
library, she says, was -a sure sigh that ' 
something spicial ^« happeni hg. Teachers, 
bus drivers, and food service workers all 
commented on the nbmbeLbf kids discuss- 
ing the books they'd read. The teams 
c&fllectively read oyer 100,000 (pages! But 
there were other; Smaller victories. Ttoo boys 
enrolled in the Title I program helped their \ 
team by d£ch reading two books. Jheywere 
tl^e ffrst books the seventh-graders had ever 
reap, z f ,. : . ; 
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Progress Markers - _ _^ ' 

^To enable cNlclren to register their reading 
—accomplishments in a highly visible way, 

f^. an y P r °j? c l s us l PI?flffes_ markers, which 
-can be tied in with the theme for the 
distribution or other book events. Some 
examples of progress markers used in Read- 
ing Is Fundamental programs include: 



?_?PP^wortiw One school created a 
bookworm to, decorate the school cafeteria. 
Body segments were round pieces of paper 
that read 




As children read books (or as kindergarten 
or first-grade parents read to them), they 
could add a segment the bookworm. Each 
day, new segments^vere added^ As Jhe _< 
bookworm reachecChe exit, everyone knew it 
was time for the RIF distribution. When 
children returned to their classrooms follow- 
ing the disKribution, they found their desjks 
decorated with an apple and a green 
pipecleaner worm. And the day after the 
distribution, the bookworm (or RIF-erpiMar) 
had disappeared — it had been transformed 
into a beautiful butterfly. 

• Gumball Machine: Make a large paper 
gumball machine and place it on a bulletin 
board in a prominent place. Assign each 
class a different color As students read 
books (or as they read at home for a 
specified period of time), they can fill out a 
colbred I jumbaJi with their name on it. At^ the 
end of the contest, the class with the largest 
number of gumballs on the poster wins a 
prize^perhaps sortie real gumballs to cele- 
brate. '- . 



• Under the Big Top: For a circus theme, 
rn a Ke a d raw infh of a c low n . The pM-PMregs 
markers can be paper balloons. After chil- 
dren have a specific number of paper 
balloons on the drawirrgr*they might win a 
real helium-filled balloon. 

• tbrn Over A New Leaf: In the autumn, 
hang a iar§e picture of a tree on a wall or a 
bulletin board. Children can record their 
Process on J^u_lt[6dldred leaves displayed bh 
or, beneath the tree. 

• Bookometers and Other Charts: Other 
possibilities include a thermometer for each 
child, with a degree colored in for each book 

read. Or consider trees with an apple for 

each book read; houses with paper windows 
that open outward to reveal the name qf 
books readj ladders with titles of books read 
on the rungs. 

• Cut the Principal's Tie: One Colorado 
principal has found a way to encourage 
reading and to get rid of his old out-of-style 
neckties: he c uts one inch off the bottom 
every time the students in his school read a 
specific number of books. 



'Supershooters 

One Pennsylvania school ran a highly suc- 
cessful Supershooters Basketball Tourha : 
ment. The entire school [was divided jntp two 
leagues and each reading class was ran- 
domly divided into two teams, one in each 
league. Each team selected a captain who 
was responsible for keeping irfdividuaL box 
scores as well as team totals. Pupils scored 
two points for each "basket", (book read) 
plus an extra point if they wrote a brief 
summary of the book. 

there were four games, each lasting two 
weeks, followed by a two-week playoff peri- 
od. The contest Included Intra-dass Competi- 
tion, inter-class competition, and schoolwide 
competition between teams. 

The classroom libraries offered large num- 
bers of books of high interest and appropri- 
ate reading levels to the teams. Some of the 
highest scores were in classes that were 
below grade level in reading and in the • 
special education class. ~ 
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At the conclusion of each game, and also at 
the end of the tournament, winning teams 
and "Most Valuable Players" were announced 
over the school's jDublic address system and 
invited to come to the officrtb pick up a 
certificate of award. All pupils who read * 
more than seven books received a prize. 

Make Tracks 

One school anounced that its mascot, the 
Readasaurus," had escaped and asked 
students to help track him down and recap- 
ture him. As students rfcad books, they 
recorded the title on a cutout of a Read- 
asaurus track. The tracks were displayed 
throughout the sc hpd[ on waj Is, ceil '113 s • 
and floors. When the tracks reached the 
Readasaurus* -hiding place, the school held a 
book event. Afterwards, the school cap- 
ita.lized on the excitement by establishing a 
reading club called the "Order of the 





Readasaurus." Students qualified by reading 
10 items, including at least five of the 
following: 

A newspaper article 
A magazine 
A mystery . 

A book about a famous person 4 
A fairy tale 

A book about sports or hobbies 
An adventure book 
A history book 

A fact book — places, plants, etc. 

After an adult certified that the books had 
been completed, students were inducted into 
the ''Order". They received an engraved 
honor certificate, a free book of their choice, 
and one ticket to the Readasaurus film 
festival held in the school, in addition^ 
students who qualified as members jDf the . 
Official Readasaurus Superasaurus Fabu- 
lousatops Club" (by reading 40 books of 





Th« READASAURUS Summer Rwd- 
tog Club ; 



nearby enroll at a rnambar 4ri the . 
Readasaurus Summer Reading Club: 
I understand that by doing so I will 
many super, extraordinary, fan 
:. everting adventures through 
books. 




I agree to abide by all rules, regula- 
tions arid bylaws and I promise to 
enjoy reading in the summertime: 

ROLES: I Enjoy reading. 

2 Keep track of bootos read. 




their chpiceL_r_ec^ 

local merchants. #fr\ is activity could be 
coordinated with A unit on dinosaurs or 
archeology.) 

'Beat the Principal 

Set a quota^of books that rnust be read 
during a given time: two books per month 
for first-graders, three books per month for 
second-to sixth-traders. For junior high and 
high school students, the goal might be four 
; books per month. Record the progress 
toward goals on a large chart. 

As students meet their goal, have them go to 
the principalis office Jo read and receive a 
certificate of accomplishment: At the conclu- 
sion of the contest there could be a general 
pri_z§\for all students meeting the goal— a 
trip ta a local rollerskating rink or a movie, 
for example. 

Catch .Me Reading - 

Hold a co^^ can tell 

where orrthe campus they might k^e 
"caught" reading. Photograph the most orig- 
inal ideas and display the photos^ Samples 
from one school included reading inside a 
sousaphone, while hanging upside dbw£_ 
from a bar in the gym. while curled up in an 
empty library shelf. 

Secret Codes 

Have youngsters examine different kinds of _ 
codes, from the very simplest (A = 1. B = 2) 
to the more complex. Then have Jherjv devise 
their own secret code for sending messages 
about their favorite books. ' 
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Book Report Picture Grid 

Draw a large picture (20 by 30 inches) bh 
grid paper— or han.d-grid regular paper 
(Hint: .use an opaque projector to magnify a 
picture if you don't have access to a creative 
artist.) t 

Til'^lPJi^lMre miJSt.pjjgUeJthe curiosity of 
students and motivate them to cooperate in 
completing it. 

Decide bh the categories^ of books students , 
should read arid write the categories across 
the top of the grid. When a chHd reads a 
book from one of the categories, he gets to 
color in the corresponding grid square 
acrass from his name. A variation oh this a 
idea would be to cover a large picture 
completely with construction paper As stu- 
dents read books, they could uncover a 
portion of the picture. 

Book Puns 

Older children delight in transforming famik ; 
iar adages into slogans about books and 
reading. \ 

Examples: 

* book a day keeps the blues away! 1 
A book in the hand is worth twb on the 
shelf. . 
^ Read when ready. r 
, Have a book and a smile. 

Display the slogans on bulletin bqards and 
posters: ' > ' : . a 



Magazine Sentence Strips 

^ atc hJA9_sentehce strips to pictures, ah 
activity used successfully witlTffeaflhg im- 
paired cJiildren at featzenbach School for 
the Deaf, js.ohe enjb^role way to help : 
youngsters i acquire 4§e ski M of making edu- 
cated guesses by searching for contextual 
clues in their reading/ 

RIF cbbrdihatpr Irepe bebhardi leafs through 
issues pf magazine^ looking for interesting 
picture^ Then she writes lO.sehtehces, each 
of which describes a picture and illustrates 
some principle of language. For example, if 
^e ^hHdreh are Ifirhihg participles, the 
sentences eouid each contain a participle: i4 l 
found a man riding" a horse," "J found a 
woman who is ^wearing eyeglasses. 11 This ■"■ 
act i ivity. cqu Id, Ire used to teacK agjictives, or 
could include more complex sentences ior * 
older children! f 

Copy each sentence onto a strip of tagboard 
at leasl one 1 mbh longer than the magazine. 
To keep the^strips and the magazine_ to- 
gether, tape? a card to the front cover of the 
magazine, leaving only the right side open; 
strips can stored in the pocket when hot ' 
ih use. Number the magazine and the _ 
sentence strips; this helps if they do become 
separated. - ^ 
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Students read- the ^trips, theh.searc_h r ; * * 
th i rough the magazine until th^ f(nd a; 
pJcXure that matches: They insert the strip, 
into the magazine Jtiihat page and start wit 
another strip*. Of cotfrse, sometimes more 
than one picturej^ml be appropriate for a 
sentence. WberTuie students have matches 
ail Sentences with pictures, the teijrf 
adult can check their wdrjj 
stick out of the maggzin^poffScting is eas) 

Jigsaw Piizzl#s_^ _ *_; 

Make jigsaw puzzles from old paperback 
covers mounted on Heavy cardboard and cuit 
into irregular, pieces. For older students', you* 
dan make "famous quotes" puzzles, fob: 

Game Confer i__ _ 

Set up a table for commercial /eading and 
word, games in the Classroom. or library, and 
encourage the children to pl&y the games 
alone or together in their spare time. 

Scrabble Squares ^ '• . , 

Each player needs a paper and pencil. Make 
a chart with five squares across and five 

squares down. The first player calls out a 

letter qMhe alphabet. Each player writes that 
letter anywhere on the chart. The next player 
calls out another letter arid everyone* plrts it, 
too, on the Chart^The object of the game is 
to make as many words as possible from the I 
letters, going ugfand djpwn, or across (as in 
Scrabble). Th^game ends when all squares 
are filled. The plejyer using the most letters 
to form words wips. You can also play with 
fewer squares, or allow words on the diago- 
nal. Afterwards, players can exchange their - 
Scrabble squares and search for hidden 
words. 

_ « _ 

Can You Guess Your Teacher's Favorite 

Book? .' \ r~_ 

Teachers in a school found pictures of 
themselves when they were nearly the same 
age as the children they taught. On a large 
piece of paper, they mounted their pictures . 
^and a^brief description, of the books they had 
' enjoyed at thaf'age. All the posters were 
displayed in the school entryway. Students 
tried to guess which teacher went with 
which picture and which book was their* 
favorite. Winners received a pfiz^an extra 
book of f^e/r choosing. Librarians reported 
that/students were especially interested in 
rSadirigrtheir favorite teachers' favorite 
bGbks. 



ream Word Jumbles V ^ - >■ « 
Divide the youngsters ihto^SSms, giving 
each child a large c^rd marked with_a_single 
letter. T^eietters of each team i will i sp^M a 
word. At a signal, all the teams arrange their* 
leltereCkcStds into the proper spelling arfd 
th 3 first correct team wins the" point. Try to 
fiance J'easy'' and "hard" words so no 
£am scores a lopsided victory, and offer 
Srize books to all the speller^' 

Character Riddles ' 

Oh flash c^rds write dues about characters 

on one side, names on the other ^ft^tfe« 

group reads a book together, guess the ; : 

mystery characters. You can also play r this 

game with individual children by writing 

clues for the books they keepr in classroom 

libraries or at home. _ 
<#■ • * 

Treasure Hunt* 

Stage a treasure .Hunt UsihjLthe jarne's usual t 
rules, but let the treasure b& books and the 
clues be reading themes. For example, hide 
assorted books and tell the children to find c 
the oneMhali^scribe jobs. Give points to 
each team for the^doks they find and havS % 

them label each book with the job it 

describes. Put the no_n-[ob bqqksm a special 
pjle. When* all the books are collected, let 
the children choose among them and allow 
the winning team a bonus book! 

A variation on this is a scavenger hunt, best 
played in the library." Gjve each child an 
envelope with directions fO£ finding five 
books. Clues might be: ftnd^book about a 
dog; find a book of fairy tales; find a book 
for a young child who can't read yet; find a p 
book your father would tike; find a book of : 
poems. This game provides a good opportu- 
nity to teach the Devey decimal system and 
the use of the reference card files. 

Inventory . * - _ 

Have the children try tp iderit|f^.26 different 
objects in the-room, -each one beginning 
with a different letter of the alphabet. Set a 
time limit and have the children wrjte.the 
name of each object next to the letter Score 
one point for each object listed. (AT variation 
on this game is to choose one letter and see 
who can find (he most objects beginning 
with that letter.) 
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Rebus 

A rebus is a representation of a story in 
pjct^s that sugg 

example of a rebus: which is decoded as "I 
saw a cat," Draw a rebus and have the 
children decode it,' either in a group or 
individually. Or, fo^older children, have each 
child or group create a rebus that tells a 
story. 

Question-in-the-Egg 

Within hollow plastic eggs (the kind that 
hoi d ? women 's stockings), hide riddles, word 
games (like "Make three compound words 
that begin with some), and general knowl- 
edge questions jwhat is the capital of qUr 
state?), then hide the eggs; eitner outside or 
in a room with lots of crannies; As children, 
find the eggs, have them wrjte itheir answers 
to the questions on a large sheiet or a 

' blackboard, numbered to correspond vvith " 
the numbers of the ,quesfipns. ^lave the 
c h i Id re n t r acte q u est i q n s t h ey ca n n q t an s we r, 

j ' arid keep some easy ones in reserve for 
children wh6 are still stumped.. Try to see 
that every child can contribute it least one 
answer. >y • 

Similarity ^ $ 

Cut out pictures from old magazines, and 
mount them on three-by-five-incH cards. The 
pictures c§m be of anything at ^i, but variety 
is important. Start by spreading put the ■ 
pictures face-up on a floor or iSple. The first, • 
player chooses a picture. The*r»kti>iayer 
must find another picture thal-4pin some way 
similar or related to the first, /Fof example, a 
picture of a tire could be paired with one of 
a hula hoop (they are both round), or a 
windshield wiper (both are parts of a car), or 
a picture of a road (the tire runs on a road), 
or*a ball "(both sfre made of rubber), or a 
piece qHicorice (both are black and shiny), 
etc. Players may challenge dnfc another to 
explain their choices. '? 
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Reading Raffle 

boring the weeks before a # distribution^ 

Conduct £ reading contest: Have youngsters 
record their names arid books. read cardi 
and place them in a canister. The da^ before 
the distribution, names can be drawn jot 
prizes — such as a Guiness Book of World 
BepordSj ir^rtSpertificate from a local fast- 
^P^..otjtiB|^a'frfB Pass tqAmqvie^The more 
students read, the better their chancw of, 
winnirig, . 




- Debates 

Hold debates on current educational is 
Shoujd schools go "backjo basics' ? Is' 
reading a declining skill in the age of 
computers? Can television teach? Be sure to 
publicize the debates. ^ 

Btfok Battle. 

Sponsor a book battle, modeled on the 
College Bowjy. with preselected book titles as 
. the subject/of the competition. Critiiptle five 
questions on each of three to five books. 
Give eachieam, one minute to.answer each 
question. Following iriJraschbSI competition, 
e Jt?ll sqhqql^^inriing team can compete for 
the city championship. 

Best Book 

Have a book contest in which students give 
safes laU<s on books and then the class votes 
on the -best book: . .' " c 

Poster Contest 

Conduct a Contest for the best poster on t% 
books and have the winning entry re- 
produced by a printer for publicity use. 

Billboard Contest 

Rold a billboard contest in which each 
student "advertises" his or her favorite book. 
Perhaps the winning entry could be dis- 
played on a billboard, courtesy of an out- 
door sign company. 

Reading Tickets 

Following a RIF distribution, youngsters in a 
Pine Bluff, ^Arkansas project were given a 
chSrice t<3 earn tickets entitling them -to 
several rewards. They coulcT earn a ticket by 
reading their own books, a book swapped' 
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with a friend. or classmate, or any book from 
the literary. After completing the books, 
students filled ouH nformatjon on the tickets, 
' including their names, the title of the books, 
and a brief description of the books. Then 
they talked jnfprma^lly with a_ teach 
about the story and .the main characters^ 
Teachers signed the tickets to validate them. 
Coordinator Pat Reese notes that tljip gave 
the students a chance for informal discus- 
sions with teachers, without w#rry about 
grades. Tickets could purchase: 

• items (such as popporn) from a concession 
stand set upjn a reading teacher's room; 

• library time if homework and class assign- 
ments were up to date; > <■■ 

• admissi 6n to ai space-age dance sponsored 
by the project (the book event had featured a 
space theme). 

Did It work? in a school with ariehtallmeht 
of 292, over 1,000 tickets were turned in for 
rewards. f 



Hall of Fame _ , 

Display, t_he_ pictures_j^iehj[dren who have 
read a specified number of books in a 
"Readers' Hall of Fame." As a thoughtful 
gesture, s§hd these pictures to parents, 
aloiig with a congratulatory letter, after the 
pictures have been displayed: r$ 

Best-Seller List 

Ask each child to submit the name of his or 
her favorite pook. A Committee can tabulate 
the results~and make up a ^best-seller" list 
for the entire group. Design a special honor 
certificate, photocopy it> and mail it to the 
authors of the winning books via their 
publishers. ; 

Graduate Board : 

As graduation time approached, mark older 
students' reading progress t»y making them 
"graduates 1 ' For 
each book or project co/lpleted (such as a 
written gr oral report, afdescriftfion of a 
f avb rj te c ha racter, etcJr the student posts a> 
diploma in his/her iwie on the board. 




,. ■ j t y 

Skill in comprehending how-to manuals is a 
must for performing in bur increasingly 
technjral^qciety^Thf [east painful way tor 
youngsters to acquire this spl may be C 
through the production of handicrafts, if a 
youngster 'cM _beconi©_a^ 
a kite or constructing a puppet, tafdrpreting 
instruction's is not such an unpleasant drag 

Handicrafts are also «n excellent way tt> , 
show some skeptical students that reading is 
esMntiiF-nQt iust for ihe worjd of academ- 
ia, but also for the everyday practical World: 

The f^Lpwjng are some projects that com- 
bine reading skills With handicrafts. 

'Kite Making 

If you r students have trouble follow i ng 
directions, tell them to go fly a kite, the 
Trout Lake, VWfthingtbn, HIF. project involved 
students from grades K-8 in a variety of kite* 
making* projects. Kite making appeals to a 
wide range of students, both those con- 
cerned primarily with performance and cqn- 
structipn and those most interested in 
aesthetics. 

A display of kite-making books qps set up in 
the iibrary. Students consulted the books, to 

decide on the design and const ructjph 

methods they would use. Jjjwas a great way 
to introduce the youngsters to "how to" 
books and the heed for following directions . 
exactly. 

Materials riMdf djnclude^^ 7 • 

colored tissue paper, tagboard, heavy paper, 
cellophane tapie, string, and mylar, as well as 
crayons, pencils, ind scissors. Also needed: ■ 
ajarge area fof kite-jnaking — this is oTie 

activity that needs space. i$ 

£ n_ ^ . __ ._ _ 

Different grades made diffe^int kinds of 
kites. The very youngest children cut a 
simple sh ajw_ f rpm tagboard (see JH ust ra- 
tion). Older students made more complex 
* designs and used a greater variety of 
materials. * 

*» ; . _ _ _ _ . ■ _ _ _ _ '. 

ParSht vbjun^rs helped students^with thei£ 
kites; coordinator Laurie Sherburne found ■ . 
- that a ratio of about one adult to seven 

children-pas best. Some parents jot so 

enthusiastic about the project that they even 
made kites of their bwrH J — 

The activity ended, of course, with a kite- 
flying contest. 
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♦Reading T-Shlrts . 

If you want to encourage reading, get the 
you hgsterftj^^ _ 
about reatrn^Tor aff the other children to 
read. That was the idea behind the Mitchell, 
South Dakota, RIF project's T-shirt design 
contest. j 

Thejdea vvas simple: Students ir^fach grade 
developed a^ reading slogan, winners were 
picked for each grade, and volunteers silk- 
screened the winning designs oh shtrts the 
students brought to school, the local news- 
paper publicized the winning slogans. 

Coordinator Ray Wijlard thought it would be 
a srtiall, short-term project. "We didn't know Q 
how many kids would actuallyje^Uo wear 
the shirts," he says. "We figured maybe 50 or 
so— but just to be safe, we ifrdered ^ enough 
materials,^ shirts!" Oyer ; 

1100 students showed up With shirts to be 
silks^reened* 

Obviously, the Mjtcheil project was on to 
something! Since that time, they have had 
the three, most popular ^desijris commerciaiiy 
printed, and they now sell them to children, 
using the small profits to support their 

teadjng actjyitie|o They L^Jve adverted |n 

national magazines and have sold theTshirts 
at, several regional rr^eetings. 

But the greatest reward, of course, is seeing 
two first-graders wearing shirts that say 
'Cuddle > Up With a ^pk" as they snuggle 
into their parents' arms for story time* 



Reading Suits Me to » T ■ 

Th^J^aumee^Ohio, RIF project expanded bn 
the T-shirt, idea. Youngsters brought in shirts - 
to be silkscreened, and everyone wore them 
to a RlF distribution. Following the dfstribu- 
tion, as the children read their books, 
teachers recorded the titles on their T-shirts 
Jn waterproof marker. The more books sU-h / 
dents read, the more titles decorated their 
shirts. Teachers also hung clotheslines in 
the haMs putsjde- their rpoms. Studeijtsi^ 
colored paper T-shirts^wrote their names 
and the titles of their books, and hung fh,em 
oh the line outside the room Coordi^ - 
David Abbot says that "the kids kept wearing 
their t-shirts until th<^ wore dot or the^ 
outgrew them. The following year when we 
Selected la new thejtie fprRlR the^kld^^ 
wanted to record the book titles on thelf T- • 
shirts." 

Fairy Tale Caitii" ' * l, 

Make a large laky tale castle put of a 
refrigerator drother appliance box jn the ' 
front, cut out a section large enough to 
display a roll of paper Have-children illus- 
trate their favorite fairy tales on rolls of 
paper; insert them into the castle, and have a 
/'day at the movies.'' ^ 

'Autograph Pillows 

Have some home "economics studehts^j^s 
ajid jiM^rtlake aut^ 
the pillows with an appliqued bopkwprrpr. 
Students can sigh the pillows, write fife title 
of their favorite book beneath i. their names* 
and use the pillows to^it on while reading. 

Butterflies Are Free . . ; • 

After reading a story about butterfli^:6ne 
teach_er_1n San Diego, C^tomja,Jiacir^^'!_ __ 
children draw and coior their own butterflies. 
These were hung from coat hanger's arid 
suspended from the ceiling in the reading 
corner. 

Stand-Up Stories 

Have the children <Jraw and cotor on pieces 
of pappr five; or fnpre scenes .tejl|rigjhe.stpry 
ol a f^rite bookiBe suw j?[l the papers are 
the same size: tape the edges together so 
the^ sheets are in sequence. Fold back and 
forth accordion style and stand on end to 
display # 
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Diorama . _ 

A diorama is a scene made by placi 
out or three-dimensional figures ag 
pafnted background, ft can be 
setting) or small (a miniature see 
the back of a shoe box, viewed 
small hole, in the box's front pan 
ch ildien ban coopmte on the pi 
a , large diorama based on § bo 
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together or representing the scene of a book 
event; they can also produce individual 
dioramas for their favorite boc 



Rave the group collaborate oh a mural H> ' 

representing a book they have enjoyed 

together. Discuss which events and charac- 
ters they would like to portray, then let each 
child choose a subject Assign each child a 

space on the mural. Murals can be made 

with crayons, chalk, paint, cutouts, etc:; on 
■wrapping paper/roll paper, or newsprint. 
'When the murp Ms completedifind space to 
display it. To increase the visibility of your 
reading activities, consider asking a Ideal 
merchant, a shopping center, or your city 
govemirient to display the mural. 

Quilt ' ; _ __ ^ 

Make a reading quilt. Show children pictures 
of traditional quilting patterns, emphasizing 
^ the sim^pLi&TlyJh thejde Then give J ea(£h r, 
" child a square of fabric and some fabric/ 
crayons. Hape them decorate the square>^ith 
a favorite scene or character from a booH, 
and sign and date their square. Volunteers 
can sew the squares together, add the ; . 
batting and backing, and quilt. / J* 

__*: v \. - ■ ■ ' \ 

.Super Book 

Help the cfridreh make an oversized version 
of a story. With large pieces of heayy 
cardboard (or even wallboard), make the 
cover. It should be sturdy and well balanced 
enough to stand on the floor. On cardboard 
pagesjllustrafe s^neafrcmjhe^^ory, with 
pertihent sections of narrative copied oh the* 
bottom of each: page. 

Book People 

Rave. each child nfake a book person ^ 
represent his or he * favorite book. JJsfc^ 
consthietipn paper Jo reproduce the books 
cover Attafch a paper head, arms and legs to 
the cover torso; Use dialogue balloons to 
record what af£h book person is saying 
about his or her f story. Mount the book 
people arounjcj- the reading room. 
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Book Mobile '_ _ __ ___ • 

Have the group cooperate on a mobile of 
book characters. Each ;child can draw, color 
(on both sfdes) and cut <HJt hisjsr he r _ _ 
favorite characters, (instruct the mobile 
from wire hangers arranged in tiers, and 
attach the characters with string. Let the 
mobile swing in the breeze/ 
■ i_ ; _ * ' ' * ' 

Alphabet Soup_ . 

Give children dark-colored construction pa- 
per and unbooked alphabet pasta. Encour- 
age the children to find the letters of their -y > 
name and/or^hejitle xrf the fcoolcthey have 
selected and glue these letters ta the dark- 
Jored paper. Children who ate really in- ; 
flved may atoo look for the names of 
laracters; Vocabulary wortts, arid so on. 

look Buttons 

Have each student: make a button with heavy 
cardboard and felt pens proclaiming a 
favorite book slogan: "Books Make Great 
FriehdS 1 * "Have You Hugg^ V^ur Book 
Tbday? M etc^Qiue a pin to the back of each 
button, or Attach a piece'of tape that jrtiicfca 
on both sides s$ the chlidiemwi weafttheir 
buttons. \ ^ 




Making Puppets 

Making puppets, writing puppet plays' and 
putting on puppet shows are great ways to 
encourage reading, speaking, and writing. 
Herg are some simple ideas for makihgV 
pupjt^ts: 

e Stick Puppets: Draw and cpipf^u/ favpr- 
ite book character, animal, person, etc: Use 
stiff paper or cardboard if you want your 
puppet to stand up straight. Tape a strip of 
heavv cardboard stick to the 

back of your puppet for a handle. 
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• Paper Bag Puppets: Flatten a paper bag at 
the bofiom. Draw a face on the flattened, 
bottom; ©jjejsr draw on hair, nose, clothes, 
etc; Makers mouth at the bottom edge of the 
bag so that it appears to move when your 
hand is inside. " 

• Finger Puppets: Wrap a pipe cleaner 
around V^JJ^PP^SS!}^^. Ijice_a _finB,_ jetting 
the two ends hang down: Paste a small 
picture on the twisted part of the pipi 
cjeanerf^the two ends becbme Legs _Or 
move your index and middle finger to make 
the puppet walk. Another finger puppet can 
be made by cutting $ figure but of heavy 
paper or cartboard abouMh ree inches high, 
leaving a tab at the bottom with two holes 
for your fingers. Your fingers become the 
legs of the puppet. 





• Glove Puppets: Decorate each finger on 
an old glove with a different fj^. Jry usmg 
yarn for hair, embroidery floss$OT features, 
etc. 

• Sock Puppets: Stuff an old soqk with rags. 
Push a stick or ruler .into the pufipet and tie 
it with string or a rubber band. Add a face, 
hair, eyes, etc., and use like a_ stick jpuppet 
Or stuff ^ajissUe hitcrthe toe of an old sock, 
tie it ofjyor the nose: Add tfm eye^ halr^ and 
ears. Thlh put your hand in and tupk*the 
Heel of thp sock under your thumb to mai^e- 
the mo^ifn: • * v 

Reading Place Mats , 

Cut a square — approximately 8 by 10 
ihphes^frbrti a large sheet of construction ^ 
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paper. In the squate^ijlace a copy of astory 
each child has written: Back the square with 
a rectangular sheet of construction paper 
ill by 17 inches^ and trim into ah'pval^ave / 
the children decorate the construction paper 
border, to match the story, then-sign .and 
date the work. Laminate the place 
s???_ r thjgrn .with clear; self-sticking paper A 
great gift! Older students can yvrite poems 
bh their place mats. 

Flannel Board , 

Have tHejcHJLdjf n Jtiake cut-out characters 
for a number of stories, and glue a small bit 
of flahheLtb the back of each character. The 
flannel will grip the character to the flannej 
board /Let the chHdren take turns manipulat- 
ing the characters on the board to tell the 
stories. This is also a $ood project for 
teenagers to perform for younger children. 
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don't Judge a Book by Its Cover 

Before this activity, have Volun from 
the library shelves many fiction and nonac- 
tion books with dull covers. Display these 
J^ote scsJteLatudents 
mey che^ 

xautionjhem to btowse through the pages 
to make sure their selections will I hold their 
intej^st^fter they have read the books, have 
them compose blurbs and create hew book 
jacketa appealing enough to 'make other 
students want to ri^d the books. 

Judges can select winning book covers, 
wh I ch can then be slipped oh the books and 
covered with protective plastic. Other entries 
can be displayed throughout the school; One 
schpoL that tried this contest -reports that 
even today, students jire still I ch^kjng out 
the^/|rrning entries. Books that might not f. 
have seen much circulation because of their 
drab covers. Students _^sdjearhed that it^ 
important to look Inside a book before 
blindly selecting or rejecting It. ; . * 

'Bookshelves 

Hejp the students build a %t of bookshelves 
in their room for sharing books, f^rhaps a 
local building i supply store would donate 
scrap plywood and brinks. Or a mora 
sophisticated [ version could be constructed 
wjth jhp aid of a sttpp teacher, a local 
carpenter, or handy parents. ThisJs also a 
good project for older students to perform 
for younger children. 




'M,asks \ • — > 

Older students will enjoy researching jhe '* 
origin _and use^f the mask thrbyghdut the 
ages, Have them collect and display pictures, 
xA people wearing mask^skj ipasks, fire- _ 
men's ^maskf^ Ward! Gras masks, and masks 
from different cultures. A discu^ioh^fl^why 
pedfcle wear masks apd whgt they mean can^ 
be followed by a visit to aimask collection at 
a local museum, 11 Lyeufr community Haf^ms; - 
Or ask a f^eman to Visa tfie school and # 
explain the constructfoh of^. v firefighting 
mask. Theri have_each^st_u^^ a 
mask of /lis or her*»»rti design,- 

Primary students can majke jjaper bag Lffiasfcs 
of their favorite book character^, and parade 
through the school wearing them. 
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The book swap, a venej-abie|liF^^ 
a good multiplier of resources. There are two 
caveatrtb keep in , mind: First the "book swap 
should be voluntary. Young children, in 
particular; often love their books too much 
to part with them. Second, for older young- 

; ^tefS v4ys be sfclo speci fy types o f^ookB 

suitable ior. trade-ins, unless you h aye* the 
time to screen out the ri^qu6 titles. and pother 
inappropriate books that might be donated. 

The Trading Post — 

One principal asked parents to bring to 
school alfthe old story books that Were 
gatheringjdust on their shelves; nearly 500 
books weta donated. These books formed 

the foundation oMh£ Trading. F^st Each 

Friday for a half-hour prior to the conclusion 
of school, the principal becomes a "trader" _ 
and the schooi ctining room becomes the 
trading post Children bring a book front 
home, search through the books displayed 
for one they'd like to read, and trade. ;_ 
Although children can^keep the books if they 
wfsh; most return them to the school^ 
col lection If fear a week or two. After select- 
ing their books, everyone reads silently until 
the buses arrive. 

Say It with a PaperbaoMS.W. A.R) ^ 

She elementary school library heis created 
ah exchange and reading coffer. Students 
bring a bookfrom home, trade it for one of 
the othSfs available (many of which were 
originally donated 1 by parents or purchased 
with mpriey fr bm thellbrary budget), then 4 _ 
settle fnte a bean bag chair to read. Children 
cooperate in making the exchange a, place 
for special books and not just a dumping 
ground for rejected books from theiMrape 
libraries^The ^librarians sky that sti/ddwdv : 
enjoy the jumble of books on the tabiia^sq * 
they don't bother with organizing them. 

Brown Bag Books , . , l ± 

Sponsor an occasional "reading brown bag 
lunch." Have students read a book of their 
choice prior to the lunch. Oh Jirqwn bag dly, 
they cart bring ttairjuncji and perhaps a 

treat iishare^Hfi .the group tpiheJtlF 

room. Yhey also* bring their book bags— a 
brown junchb&g. MUt. *h advertisement for 
the' book (omitting the title) on the outside 
and the book inside. Youngsters discuss 
their books in small group^After they finish, 
they trade books. 



Schoolwlde Book Swap 

TWIce a year, one junior high asks students 
to bring in books they're willing to swap. 
Student body officers man the stations 

:h= 



participant one ticket for each book do 
nated. During the jjext week, tea_chers L PTA 
members, jpnd student body officei? categor- 
ize the books. On Swap Day,. students in 
English classes come to the gym, and 
exchange their tickets tor new books. In the 
school's Jast book swap 400 students do- 
; hated 3,871 books; The RIF project coordina- 
tor suggests that* parents be asked to screen 
books and send only thbse suitable for the 
age group. 

Used Book Store _ 

Students can exchange books and gain 

experience in retailing wherLthe^iun a . 

school-wide used book store. Older students 
record the number of books donated by 
each, alph abetize the names, rnd run the 
bookstore on a one-book-in, one-book-out 
basis. In one school, tiie 300 children 
swapped: over 1500 bobks during brie month. 

Book Swap Dance J ■ 

Onejunior high school [sponsored jrti after- 
Sphool dance Admission: one paperback 
book that the student had enjoyed. Books 
were displayed during the dance jgiyihg 
thbse who weren't dancing something to do) 
arid afterwards everyone took home a new 
paperback. You might include some dances 
that cpuid include everyone: "Everyone who . 
brought a fiction t^ook find $ nonaction 
partner.': \ - 
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A Vsry Ybung Reader 
Choral Stories 
A Day it the Movies 
Reading Corner . 
Snuggle Up and Read 
•Sustained Silent Reading 



^ - - ,', 4 

Recommendation Boards 

pur Own Card Catalogue - ; X # 

Boole Review File - . ^ 

Read about Reading ' * <j 

Grade a Book •' 



; 'Activities adaptable for- ,< ^ v j 
students of all ages. ^ J 

— - — : ' 0 
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NoialHdeas to motivate reading have ts 
involve a lot of planning, take up a lot of 
time, and. involve special props and cos- 
tumes^ All of the ideas in this section are 
easy to organize and easy to carry out. And 
best of ail, they work; 

Set three to five books on the ledge of a 
chajktjoard so that all the childen can see 
them; tape record a part of One of the 
stories and play it to the children. Ask 
studehjs to.giMsSi based on the title arid 
cover of the bobk; which book they think it 
was and why This Is a great way to introduce 
children to a number of books before a book 
event. 

Or sta_rt_ reading^ bopk tb the groupt but 
don't finish it. Have students guess the end, 
write the rest of the story and compare their 
Endings with the original. Let those who 
want tc ^ finish readjnaildo so durirfg their 
Independent reading time; 

Project a Story ' 

The group ean literally rsad a story together 
if you print it on transparencies and_ project 
if in a darkened room; This might be 
particularly fun with younger children. 

A Very Young Reader 

F9I_5ontf©adws_enroJIed [fl kindergarten or 
preschool, free play time can occasionally 
provide a few minutes to stimulate reading. 
Set put a number of books on a table before 
free time, l^chjldren congregate around the 
table, the teacher should give them a chance 
to leaf through the books. After a few 
minutes, ^he. teacher can offer to read a 
book to those interested; 

Choral Stories ^ 

Read a story with a refrain, and have the 
children chime in. This is a go<jd way to give 
preschoolers the feeling that- they ai^ help- 
ing you "read;" Stories such as "Millions of 
Cats" or The Little Engine That Could" 
would be possible choices. 

A Day at the Movies * 

Find two or three short films related to 
favorite children's book?. Pop some popcorn 
and invite the youngsters to sett fe J ft for a, 
pleasarff afternoon^ The. films can be fbl- ; ' . ~ 
^wftd by a flIF ^StribuJIji^ a trip to the 
SBfwy; 0, 6r^ny other aotfvfty centered around 
bbpKs ' 




Reading Corner _ ; _ 

Set up a reading corner where youngsters J 
might go during lunch or other free timeia 
read. Jncl ude well-stocked booksh efves anjj, 
comfortable seating: a cough, an old bathtub 
full of pillows, or other innovative places to 
read^ (One R1F pniwtj^^ji^riwie^ 
Volkswagon.) The youngsters will appreciate 
the corner even more if they construct it 
themselves. 1 • . . 

Or arrange I corner just for newspfc^fc and 
magazine reading, Have the daily editions of 
idcal^andjiatiqnai newspapers, and plenty of 
magazines of all types— news and feature, 
Jduit and Juvenile. ^ Sometimes local book _> 
distributors will give away outdated editions 
of magazines. * ^ 

Snuggle Up and Read 

Students, faculty, and staff at a North 
Carolina school sej aside-a week in Decem- 
ber to "Snuggle Up With a Book." Each 
morning everyone went to the Media Center 
with a favorite book jnd a stuffed animal, or 
pillow they brought from hgpie. For the nisxt 
20 to 30 minutes, everyone escaped into the 
World of reading, then took up their da * 
activities. ' • • ' 
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'Sustained Silent Reading 

(SSR) or by arty other name: 
DEAR— Drop Everything and Read 
R I NGO— Reading Is Now Going On - 
USSR— Uninterrupted Sustained Silent head- 
ing _ • * ' . ■ 

BlP-rRead_in Peace 

"SQUIRT— J Super ;t^i€TlAlTTierrQp^1iiitl= 
vidual Reading Time. 

Some reading ' ^perts feej jhat schools 
spend too mu&h time teaching reading and 
not enough time letting youngsters practice 
and enjoy reading. Sustaiped Silent fttaol^g- 
gives them that time: 

How does SSR work? 
1. No reports are*required, no records kept, 
and no questions asked about what is 

rdad.. f _\ % 

2 Everyonemncluding staff) reads fj 
_ entire tirtjte. 

3. No one (including staff] i_n|ads_a IBRbook 

■' - or anything connected with school work: 
This is not ah extra study halk__ ^ 

4^ Establish a regular penbd for SSR. TP be 
■■•■"■■■tfiMt,©^^^ SSR should ^ake place on 
a regular basis. \h one school, ail English 
classes have SSR on Monday math 
c Lasses on Tu esday s , an d so on . Others 
schedule SSR every day before lunch or 
• _ the last half hour on Friday. 

5. Advertise SSR with" posters, book c{is- 
plays, etc^ 

6: Make readlrig material accessible to 
everyone. Collect a variety of reading 

^atetiaL^bboks, maga2lnes L comic • 

books, newspaper^ pamphlets^-by pur- 
chasing them or by asking for doriatibrisv 
Encourage students to bru^ in material 
for themselves or to share™ 

7. Develop SSR guidelines, explain them to 
thi students, put them in Writing^ and 
pj>st them in the classrdofti. Generally, 
jthe cardinar rule is "No Talking — not 
even to ask word meahihgs." 

8. Have students select thei^ reading mate- 
rial before the SSR period begins: 

9. During the selection period, teachers can 
J"., share, recommend, arid encquft§e.___. 
10. Invite others— parents^ volunteers, any- 
one visiting the building — to participate . 
in SSR. 



Recommendation Board 

Mffci a large poster or bulletin board 
labelled "j [Think These Are Great Books." 
Students can jfst book titles and their 
names. Adding call nu mb^ ttJflfc chart 
appears minibjlry^ 
easier for other students to locate 



Oar Own Card Catalogue ' 

As youngsters read books, have jhem fill out 
a three-by-five-inch card with the title of the 

IlooX 

fences that tell what the book is about File 
the cards and keep them for students 
looking for a bbok to read. , 

Book Review File ? „ » 

Maintain files of boc^k reviews, jnclude 

reviews by oldetstudetotSj -professional jour- 
rials {like Worn Bob* and School Library 
JoUma1)± trade magteine^ 
Students can practice alphabetizing by filing 
the reviews. 

Read about^Re^ding ■ 

Have the group read stories that demonstrate 
the Importance of j^ading, and then discuss 
why fading was important to the character; 
arid whether the point applies to their own 

situations. 7^e_Warraf/^ o^frte Life of 

Frederick Douglass contains a particularly 
moving section on learning to read that 
would be In excellent selection for older 
students. Check jhe subject files in the 
library for other appropriate books. — 

rade a Book 

hildren are Usually on fffe receiving end of 
thfi|radLrig_pi^^ Rot jet ihem give _ 
the grades for a change? Make a large chart; 
bri which students Van record the name, of 
the books they have read, their own name$, , 
and lettergrades with jiccqmpanying com- 
ments. A Js excellent, B ia^bbd, 6 is 
average, D riot good arid E is terrible, 
P[P?ide space for more than one Ardent to 
grade each boojc: At the end of the week or 
month, the book that receives the best grade 
is named "Honor Roll Book." 
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'Rally 'Round Rticttte 
Parents as Reading Pirtnsr* ' 
Letters Home •> 
Bring Back the Bedtime Story 
100 + 100 Club 
Super Eager Readers 
Sunflowers : ^V'-^-vJ 

Reed Around the Clock v • ^ 
No^lbnlght V,i ^ 
Share a FmmMM^.^^!Z 





PtxMo :ourtesy a' Lqdi News Senhn* 




6i 
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BEST COPY AWiilM 



■X- 



-Parents arie thej^chMdren's first and most? / 
important teachers. Parents who are readers 
WBLHiy. ch _ jub re jiKely tore ar c hHdren who 
Hove books:~©bvlous]y, : then, motivational 
activities are most likely to succeed if they 
include parents. i; 

This section presents a number of ideas for 
involving parents in your reading program. 
All of the activjties are suitable for children 
in elementary- schools, e 1 ... 

Rally 'Round Reading-Month i/ : 

yy^eQ^Minnespta f riow blows outside, stli^ £ 
dents- in the St RBter^trhooJs are invited to; 
'Warm Hp to Reading.'' As part of Rally 
. Round Reading Month; each student isKi 
given a bookr^^ * 
n;of_ reading for pleasure' at least JI5 minutes 
• per day (For younger chi/dren, being. re^d to 
• for A5jii}nytes cpunts.L Each day, they color 
their thermometers and record the total 
reading time. 



Glasses keepia thermometer; marked off in 
five-hour intervals, outside, their doors. 
School bui Icnngs iteep large thermometers, 
and the St. Peter newspaper prints the city ■ * 
wide total each week. V;; 

. • ' ' • • . V ' \ 

To prepare parents for their part inihis 
activity, the St, Peter Parents for _F}IF send 
home a calendar of activities arid a note Jo 
each family outlining four things thejLfian do 
at home; ... _ * 0 *^ 

• Show ah ihterelfc irf the 'Reading Warriv 
up!" . ": ; L . : 

• Help find a safe plate for the child's 
bookmark thermometer.. 

• Heip^record reading tlnie jf necessary 

• Set aside 15 minutes a'daywhen the whole 
'family, ready. Find a time~when the family 
can Turn off TV and turn on reading!" 

Coordinator Anne Ericksoh has developed 
three calendar's of activities for preschool 
primary arid upper elementary grades, these 
include such simple activities as taking a 
walk_ witti prejs^^ J_ 
things they see to more complex tasks, such 
as finding out something new about George 
Washington on his birthday. * - — • 

Does it work? In each of the past p three 
years, students have surpassedjheirj^ading 
goal. Arid while there is no formal evaluation 
of students' participation with their families. 
Erickson says that many famHies expressed 
particular interest in the "Read, in Peace" ; 
days, when the family turned off the TV set 
and read for 20 minutes. 



Parents a* Reading Partners ji_ 

New York Sta^f^Sior dames Dorfq^n has 
taunchecl a prpgmm |<J encourage pirenis to 
participate in Jfieir* children's ©due 
program i is simple: every evening, parents 
read or listen to their chiidrenL/ead for dl 
!©asM5_min^^ sends bUt 

brochures explaining the program iovfj^ 
369,000 so far). Schools are-encouraged to 
present certificates to families completing 
the* pr&gram. 




This certifies that 

5?!iJjL?iliis^LS minimum of 15 
minutes each day for 21 days with 

^ i^rib js wbw jin '"' 

official member of the Top of the Hiii 
Gang. 



. is presented . 



this certificate of accomplishment 



tetters Home 

Offer these tips to parents: 
1 Wave a regular time to read to your child 
each day ^ 

2. Choose a time without interruptions from 
television or telephone. 

3. Be sure your child can see the words and 
pictures. 

4. Use expression, but don't be. too dramat- 
ic. ■__ 

5. Make sure reading time is a fun time. 
In a letter to parents, brie RlF project 
suggested some simple activities to help 
improve their children^ reading skills. The 
letter included these suggestions: 

• Hive your children read stories to you or to 
themselves. _ 

• Have your children give a short summary 
of the stories. Ask questions to check 
understanding: What happened? Why do you 
think it went that way? What do yotrlhunk 
might happen next? Why? How did the 
character feel? Havo you ever felt that way? 
What slid you do about it? Cou/d this story 
really happen or is it make-believe? Does 
this story remind you of another story? In 
what way? 
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READ 



D 



pr 
chiljfrp 
ieiterc^ot and 
try to match 
the ones alike. 



0 



took oat a ' • 
window-talk ' 
alpout the 
things you see, 
*$ory Hour 

J . □ 



took out the 
)w again 



ThVtime w/ite" 
what your 
sees. 



0 



(Jeed a' 1 
.valentine, for 



book? 

$ giftpiat n . 



Point out 
different words; 



a ride, watch 



... , \ 

v . _ 

". r-i/| 



Help your 
cpd.write to 
relatives or • 
friends; 



D 



Read to your 
.child; 'Ask 
WHO and 
WHAT about 
the stories. 



Use "circle' v!» 
rectangle or, 
'square." find 
things that fit 
the words. « 



Play a . ■ • 
guessing 
game at the ' 
night meal. 
"Guess what ! 



Let your child 
'help with 
grocery 



or nursery 



'Story flour 



on the shelf, 



□ 



READ 



or stories, 



o ■ 



□ 



0 



Walk with your 
child, fa 
wotds like 
"biggest," ' 
'■smaller: etc. 1 ' 



Make ... 
something in 
the kitchen 
together 



Have your 
child draw a 
picture of 
someone in a 
book; ; . 



Bedtime^ 
Reading 



f • •• •• .P • 



Sfory Hoar |_ 



□ 



'Story Hoor 



D 



1 



1 



jsupy 



MONDAY 



TUESDAY 



THURSDAY 



rs 



A 



an activity listed on 



-Read in Peace-Find a quiet place away from any noise! ^ 



Family 'Qay 



Had ; 



Family Day 



READ 



ERIC 



"Make a book 
button with _ 



Wearjoar book 
button 

to school; ' 



younger 
peVson (c 
someone in 




POEtRYUAY 



Writ& sorfll, 
too! 



R.I.R 
(20 min) 



Maketflist of 



□ 



■Cut out words 
M 

'"lemtc 

•a 



r, etc. 



0 



ftsjen to a 
story. 



D 



'Make a picture 
for.yourRIF: 

book; ! : 

" ' v '* : 



FRIDAY 



(20 min) 
R.I.P. 



DP 
Reading 



SATURDAY 



Bedtime 



S 



Rm„ 

1 ! ; 

-4 


words around 
the house. 
Make a list to 
share. 

D 


Tell someone f 

somejm'n'g' ycu - 
read this week. A 

:'Qi 


Make t 
something for 
the family to, 
eat; , 

■"■ D 



in the 
newspaper, 



worijp 



□ 




s 



ft. 



OR 



d 

3 



I*. » 



1 



- — — f P - ■ 

TUESDAY 



THURSDAY 



Make ah X in the 6ox each ddy you do an activity listed on 
• the calendar/ 

R.I.R— Read in Peace-Find a quiet place away from any noise! 



READ 



Family Day 
READ 



READ 



Family Day 



something in 



a 



R.I.R 



Make a list of ^ 
boo% enjoyed:" 



Hughes-Why 
is he famous? 



Abraham 
Lincoln. Ban 
1809 



Poetry Day 

Read aloud! 
Write some 
too! : 



RIP. 



f 



■ \ 



Who was 



■■■■ . - 



□ 



recipe-make 



0 



(20 Min) 



Read|bout 
Charles, ;•_ 
Dickens. Born 
1812 



3 



Read a 



□ 



RIF DAY 



to someone,* 



0 



Tell someone 
about a new 
book. 



.0 



FRIDAY r 



What is 



up. 



f 



□ 



R.I.R 
(20 Min) 



2 



Read about 



□ 



new about 
George 



a 



Bedtime 



SATURDAY 



Tell someone 



article-share 



■0 



someone in 
your family. 



R.I.P; 



□ 



D 



'(5 



e 



0 

CP 

a 

(0 



• Perhaps your ^chNd cou[d send a .short 
summary to a grandparent, ancle or friend; 

• Have your child draw sequential pictures of 
" the story. What happened fiifst) next, last? 
; Why not have yourbftild change the er^din^J: 

of the story? . "... 'V* t 

• Have fun reading together * 

Bring Back the. Bedtime S&ry 

One Rl F project was so inspired by the * * 
Reading Is Fundamf^r "Brihg.Back the 
Bedtime Stoif' pubWtf^ervice announce- 
mehtihat they blew the ad up to ppster size 
andijsde it the focus of an entire distriby- m : k 
tion ^pcidents were asfced'to recall their 
memdKes of being read to before bedtime 
wh§n they were younger . and "were urged to * 
sSf^t reading' to their own children every day* 
front fhe time they were three mdhths old. Ail 
classes read "Pai the Bunny" and discussed 
whV it is ia fine exarrnple of a book for very 
,yqung children; the-icnp^ct was enormous; 
*They all worrited .Pat the Bunny" at the 
distribution, of course, but etfen more impor- 
tant; they took itie bedtime story message 
>iome. Parents reported being urged by older 
siblings to read t£ : their; younger brothers 
. atid sisters. • < 

jl;v H tD6 > 106 ciub . " ^ __ 

r ^fcor a little variety/, one school fonMpfl the 
iff^rf 1 00 Cluir. During the m^^stUdehts 
d to ah idULt for ten 10-miriute intervals; 
also asked an adult to read. to them the 
satiate n^mfrer of Jimes: Families that met 
thieve requirements received a certificate of 
apprjiciatLon. ^ . ' • 

^.Sujie^agSrJIiaaers _; 

^ Minnesota school fostered at-home read- 
'•• fhg by building on children'^. lipvWfor super ' -« 

heroes.- Eafcli student in Jlle^hQlj'l received \ 

" ■ '* . • -i'i'^'- ' s -v ■ ■ 



,14X1- . . ■ 

1 : — » ' v? * r : 3 — 1 ^~ 

- .. . • . • ' - ■ 

a Super Eager Reader irontOflijtrarjiSfer for a 
T-shirt; Students could Wear their shirts any 
time they wished, but all studeijis wore them 

program, stocfents could ^arwK^ra irdnTon :.: 
stars for thetf shirts by readiivj arhome for a 
specified perjod^lC^inute^er day for 
grades K-2, .15 m inufes per day for grades 

One creative volunteer built a latge 
phone booth in the school entrance. Each 
week, one "Super RcyidSr"_^^ 
f rqi m the list of a 1 1 t ft ds e who quali tied to 
receive" a star) had his or her picture taken in 
the phone booth. . * \ . ; 

'• - - . . - » 

Sunflowers < ; _^ 

To encourage summer at-home fading, one 
RIF project gave a packet pf sunflower seeds 
to each child at the last distribution. Also 
included were growing and planting instruc- 
tions and a poem ^hat read: 




4 . This summer 
Plant a sunflower seed . 
G|y©_it water and sun - 
then sit underneath it 
and READ FOR FUN. • ' 

- Growing instructions: 

How to Plant Your Sunflowers: SbW.jjfttfch 
soil one^half inch deep. Space plantswie- 

''^^pne-HaM tb two inches in rows twd 

finches apart; 

How and When to Harvest Your Sunflowers: 
The plants are ready when the backOof th$ 
wpe^AUi^Iowei^h^djs brown and dry. If you 
want, 'to feed the birds, leave the plants 
standing in -the garden. If; ybti want to save 

• tfye seeds for yourself, cover the heads-with 
Pl^e/^ags-qr cut them off with a footer two 

* or^tehv and hang to dry in a sted. SNherr tfie 
; tttods>sii^^r^fbr^1< out the seeds and store 

mustiness. ■ " 

Along with the sunflower seeds,. ycmjTiight 
pass out a summer reading list. Orfi&chool 
cafled theirs "WJiattb Read After YSu've 
Read All the Judy Blume BooJ^." j?ijbe fall, 
children can compare the ntirnber 6f seedi" 
that grew, the height of the tallest plant, fife 
diameter of the center of the largest flower, 
r ahd— of course— the books.th^ enjoyed 
read/ng while sitting In the shade of Jhe 
sUnffowers. - 
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Read around the Clock , 1 

One school sent home a large drawing of a 
clock with each student. As children read for 

at least 1 5 _mMiutes^ the; colored jn a [ % _ _ 

segment of the clock and recorded the date 
^and- time. As students ' react around the 
*cJpck, M _the^ r jBcf jyed a c^rjjficate honoring 
their accomplishment. 




□ 



0 



Book read 



has read»'/V£Vi% - ~ . 



Hoars Wi»tf*r ; .^-' ; ^ 

- ■ : - - • • 



Parents' SignStUffc^^^f 



No TV Tonight 

One school selected a night when all ^ 
families were asked to turn off the television. 
In a note to parents/ the school emphasized 
that their goal was not to discourage all TV 
viewing, but to encourage selectivity ih the 
program* children arepermitted to watch." 
At a school assembl^certificates printed at 
the school-print shb^^ere presented to 
families who had turned off. television for 
qne night— 190 certificates were presented in 
a school witfran enrollment of 280. . 

Share a Favorite Book '.. , ; 

Have children share a parent's favorite book. 
Children cpn ask parents to name a book 
they eryoyed wlfen^&^wej^ thj children's 
age: Children and parents could, read the 
books and talk abpgt them. -■ 
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